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eeties’ Years pom and Now. 


This issue of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE is given 
up largely to matters connected with the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the American Peace Society. We 
publish this month not only the proceedings of the 
annual business meeting held on the 18th of May,— 
the fourth anniversary of the opening of the Hague 
Peace Conference,— including the full Report of the 
Board of Directors, but also an extended account of 
the work of the Society for the seventy-five years of 
its existence. The addresses given at the anniversary 
dinner in the evening, of which an account will be 
found on another page, will be published in the July 
number, so far as we have not space for them this 
month. 

Special attention is called to the historic statement 
of the work of the Society. Its members and friends 
will find much in the narrative that furnishes ground 
for rejoicing over the efficient part which the Society 
has been able to take for so long a period in the move- 
ment for the disenthronement of war and the estab- 
lishment of universal and permanent peace. 

No comparison is intended to be made, in this his- 
toric résumé, with the labors of other peace organiza- 
tions, old or new, to their disparagement. Nowhere 
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else is the value of their work better understood 
more highly appreciated than with the management 
of the American Peace Society, which has always 
taken the most unselfish satisfaction in the appearance 
of any new association or means of advancing the 
cause which they have had so deeply at heart. The 
work is one, wherever and by whomever done, and 
there is nothing more incongruous than rivalries among 
peace societies or peace workers for precedence and 
honor. 

One cannot look back over the past seventy-five 
years, from the point of view of the peace propaganda, 
without being struck with the wide contrast between 
the position of the cause then and now. Even the 
present strength of the movement often looks pitifully 
insignificant compared with what it ought to be. But 
looking back to its first days, the progress seems al- 
most immeasurable ; and one cannot help wondering 
of what extraordinary type of hero the men were 
who had the moral insight and the courage to launch 
the movement in the early part of last century amid 
an unbelieving and compromising church and a scoff- 
ing world, and to stand by it with their time, their 
fortunes and their reputation. 

In these days of scores of peace and arbitration 
societies, of great peace congresses and arbitration 
conferences, of international law associations, of par- 
liamentary and interparliamentary arbitration groups, 
of peace palaces and museums, of peace crusades and 
women’s demonstrations, of a great governmental 
peace conference of all the important powers of the 
world, of an established international tribunal, of 
congress after congress of representatives of govern- 
ments, of arbitrations between nations constantly in 
progress,— it is diflicult to conceive, under these cir- 
cumstances, of the smal! beginnings of the early days. 
Most of the present peace institutions and movements 
were then hardly a dream. It took at that time more 
than half a dozen years to get men enough interested 
to come together and form alittle peace society in a 
New York or Boston parlor. 

If Hon. Jeremiah Mason of Boston were living to- 
day he would be ashamed of himself for the con- 
temptuous remark made by him to Charles Sumner 
over sixty years ago, that an anti-war society was as 
impracticable as an anti-thunder-and-lightning society. 
What would David L. Dodge or Noah Worcester or 
Dr. Channing have thought if they had seen the great 
peace conference of one hundred of the foremost men 
of the political world sitting at The Hague? What 
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feelings would have possessed the noble soul of Wil- 
liam Ladd, who spent his little fortune, large in those 
days, in the cause of peace, if he had seen one of the 
richest men whom the world has ever known building 
a palace, at a cost of a million and a half, to house 
the High Court of Nations, for which this greatest of 
the early apostles of peace argued with extraordinary 
force and eloquence in the days when such an insti- 
tution as the Hague tribunal was considered a pure 
chimera ? 

There is much difficult work, certainly, to be done 
yet, before war and the war spirit are brought into 
entire public dishonor and eliminated from human 
character and human institutions. The old barbarism 
is continually reappearing in measure and reasserting 
itself, and has to be met anew squarely and resolutely. 
It is tremendously alive just now, and with its seduc- 
tions and huge armaments is ready to overthrow, if 
possible, the splendid upward movement of humanity 
disclosed in the triumphs of the peace cause in the 
last three quarters of a century. But in spite of the 
obstacles and temporary reverses, the cause of the 
world’s peace will go on conquering and to conquer. 
What has been done, and done with extraordinary 
swiftness in recent years, gives the fullest assurance 
that the time is not far away when war will be polit- 
ically, economically and morally impossible. That 
is the note of encouragement which comes from this 
anniversary, to greater faithfulness and larger service 
in the years just before us. 


Dominating the Pacific. 


In one of his Western speeches President Roose- 
velt has declared that in this century the Pacific 
Ocean must pass under the influence of the United 
States. His reported language was: “This, the 
greatest of the oceans, is one which during the cen- 
tury opening must pass under American influence, 
and, as inevitably happens when a great effort comes, 
it means that a great burden of responsibility ac- 
companies the effort. A nation cannot be great 
without paying the price of greatness, and only a 
craven nation will object to paying that price.” 

What did the President wish us to understand by 
this and other similar things which he has said? 
Did he mean that the domination of the Pacific 
would come simply through superiority of peaceful 
commerce? or that the seventy millions of square 
miles of this immense ocean must be made the 
“sphere of influence” of the United States, in the 
diplomatic sense of the expression? or that our 
“destiny ” would force us by-and-by to take possession 
of all its shores and make it an inland sea? 

We confess that it is difficult to find any very 
intelligible idea behind the utterance. It was possi- 
bly just an expression of feeling of expansiveness 
and bigness for his country, or of the naval move- 
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ments of his mind, as he looked out upon the great 
ocean which led him to exclaim: “ What a fine place 
for a navy!” 

The President cannot have meant that the Pacific 
would “pass under the influence of the United 
States” merely by the development of a commerce 
superior to that of any or all of the other nations. 
No such thing is possible. The development of our 
commerce to no matter how great an extent means 
at the same time the enlargement of the commerce 
of the other nations lying on the Pacific shores. We 
cannot sell to these countries without in the long 
run buying to the same extent of them. If the 
larger part of the Pacific carrying trade should ever 
come to be done in American bottoms, this would 
not in the least create domination. The ships of 
other nations would still have their rights there, and 
nobody would think of excluding them or in the 
least interfering with them. An attempt to gain 
supremacy by crippling the commerce of other 
Pacific countries would in the long run defeat the 
very end sought. The only way a great and perma- 
nent commerce can be built up and maintained is by 
encouraging the commercial and industrial spirit of 
other lands as well as of our own. Thus there can 
never be any such thing as an ultimate commercial 
domination of any ocean. 

It is impossible that the President could have 
meant that our country should attempt to make the 
Pacific our “sphere of influence.” No greater 
*“fool’s errand” could be imagined. This ocean, like 
all others, is the common highway of the nations, 
neutralized by the public law of the world. The 
United States does not own an inch square of it 
beyond the three-mile limit. The other nations lying 
on its shores are limited in the same way. Every 
other inch of it is the common possession of all the 
powers at the same time. The smallest power has 
the same rights everywhere on it as the largest. 
We have no more rights on it than when our first 
ship crossed it. Any nation attempting therefore to 
make the ocean in any exclusive sense its “sphere of 
influence” would thus violate the public rights of 
the community of nations and have to meet the 
combined opposition of the other powers. 

If the President had in mind—as he certainly 
did not —that the United States should plan to 
seize, at some opportune time, one by one all the 
islands in the Pacific, and such an impossible enter- 
prise should succeed against Great Britain, Russia, 
Germany, Japan, etc., the case would not be altered 
in the least as to the public waters of the ocean itself. 

What, then, did the President have in mind? It 
is probable that if there was anything whatever hov- 
ering more or less dimly in his thought, it was that 
a “great effort” should be made by our country to 
dominate the Pacific by a great navy, for some end 
or other; for a great navy is the one image which is 
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always haunting his imagination. But here, too, the 
enterprise would be conspicuously absurd. To at- 
tempt to put on the Pacific a navy suftliciently supe- 
rior to those of all the other powers, or even of any 
one of the great naval powers, to enable us to domi- 
nate the ocean in any way that would interfere with 
the rights of others, would be tu attempt a most 
impossible task. England has tried that game a 
good while in the other hemisphere, but the only 
result has been to put her into deeper and ever 
deeper anxiety the bigger and more burdensome her 
navy grows. If our nation should attempt to be- 
come “great” in this way, it would indeed be a 
heavy price in more senses than one which she would 
have to pay for “greatness,” and she might well for- 
give herself in advance for being a little “craven” 
before entering upon a course at whose end loomed 
huge and terrible failure. 

Whatever may have been the meaning of this re- 
markable oracular utterance of the President, it and 
others of like tenor have been most regrettable. 
Mr. Roosevelt says so many sensible and noble things 
about the country and its interests and duties, that 
one dislikes to see them largely nullified by the 
deadening effect of so much impulsive talk about 
the “civilizing” virtues of a big navy and about a 
type of “greatness” which has in history proved 
itself always false and ruinous. 

A friend writes us from San Francisco — what 
we already had ample reason to believe — that the 
influence of the President and his party on the 
Pacific coast, with bold speeches of warriors at the 
banquets and the militaristic utterances of preachers 
in their pulpits on Sunday, has been anything but in 
the interests of peace and international good-will, 
which Mr. Roosevelt had been so splendidly com- 
mending before he got out of the Middle West. 
The friend who writes describes the presence and 
speeches of the President and his party, with the 
parades and banquets, asa veritable 400m for militarism. 

The seeming insinuations and covert challenges of 
the President’s speech, of which we have been treat- 
ing, have produced no additional respect and admira- 
tion for our country across the Atlantic, if one may 
judge from the character of many of the comments that 
have been made in the European press. Covert dis- 
regard and menacing of other nations is even worse 
than open criticism and disrespect. All the great 
naval powers will hereafter keep a keener and more 
suspicious eye on the “ greatest of the oceans” than 
they did before the President spoke. 

We do not mean to charge the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation with having intended to make threats 
against the public rights of other countries; but a 
President, of all men, ought to be the first to “ ab- 
stain from every appearance of evil,” in matters 
where inconsiderate utterances may produce such 
world-wide “and lasting mischief. 
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The Ninth Lake Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference. 


Scarcely any better evidence could be found of the 
rapid progress of interest in the question of arbitra- 
tion than the development of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference, the ninth annual meeting of which was held 
the last week in May. 

The first meeting of the Conference took place in 
1895, and was attended by only about sixty-five per- 
sons. But few of the men in that first conference 
had any strong hope of an early large triumph of the 
principle which they had been called together to dis- 
cuss. Very able speeches were made, but they were 
largely from the idealistic point of view. The knowl- 
edge which most of the speakers had of what had al- 
ready been accomplished in the practical work of 
arbitrating disputes was very meagre. Many of those 
who came were very timid about connecting them- 
selves in any pronounced way with the movement. 
They little suspected how ripe the times were. 

This year the number in attendance ran up to 
nearly two hundred and fifty, the proportion of those 
having accepted Mr. Smiley’s invitation being much 
larger than in former years. The enthusiasm among 
the guests was also on the whole greater than we 
have ever before observed in the Conference. This 
was not due to the superior character of the addresses, 
for the speaking, though some of it was of unsur- 
passed quality, was not in the aggregate any better, 
if as good, as in some former years. It was due to 
the increased power of the movement, which every- 
body seemed to feel. 

The Conference was presided over by Hon. John 
W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State, whose opening ad- 
dress touching some of the facts of arbitration during 
the year was very interesting and effective. Particu- 
larly illuminating and encouraging was his exposition 
and interpretation of the treaties of arbitration and 
disarmament between Chile and the Argentine Re- 
public. 

The main address of the Conference, if one may 
make selection, was that of Mr. Penfield, Solicitor of 
the Department of State, on the Pious Fund Arbitra- 
tion, for which he had acted as agent for the United 
States. His exposition of the operation of the Court 
at the inauguration of its practical work and his in- 
terpretation of the bearings of this first case made 
a great impression on the Conference, and left no 
doubt in the minds of any that the Hague Court is 
to exert a power in the world of vast significance. 

The other speakers were Dr. Hale, Dr. E. D. Burr, 
Dr. P. S. Moxom, Dr. B. F. Trueblood, Mr. H. B. F. 
McFarland of Washington, President Faunce, Edwin 
D. Mead, Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
A. Maurice Low, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Professor Bracq 
of Vassar, Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, Hon. S. J. Bar- 
rows, Dr. Brown of the Presbyterian Mission Board, 
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Dr. Josiah Strong, Prof. George Grafton Wilson of 
Brown, Professor Fagnani of Union Seminary, Con- 
sul General Uchida of Japan, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Col. Barnes, Rear 
Admiral Barker, Mr. Meakin from England, Mr. 
Higgins of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
John Field, ex-postmaster of Philadelphia, Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Coombs, Mr. Virginius Newton of Richmond, 
Va., Hon. John I. Gilbert, John B. Garrett, Mr. Hol- 
den of Detroit, Dr. Cuyler, Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
and Miss Sarah F. Smiley. 

This extraordinary array of speakers bears witness 
to the strength of the Mohonk work. <A few of the 
speeches were much marred by an overplus of story- 
telling and side encomiums upon things having no 
proper place in an arbitration conference, and some 
by the time limit. It would be better if next year 
the program were not made so extended. Some of 
the speeches were as fine as we have ever heard at 
Mohonk, and we hope to give our readers an oppor- 
tunity to read them during the coming months. 

The subjects particularly dwelt upon were the suc- 
cessful inauguration of the Hague Court, the general 
progress of arbitration during the past year, the rela- 
tions of commerce and industry to arbitration and 
peace, the methods of influencing public opinion, and 
the importance of securing special treaties of arbitra- 
tion between nations pledging the reference of their 
controversies to the Hague Court. 

The immense value of Mr. Smiley’s generous and 
hospitable work for the cause of international con- 
cord was never more apparent than at this last Con- 
ference. 

The platform adopted at the closing session of the 
Conference is as follows : 


Platform of the Ninth Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration. 


The principle of international arbitration has secured 
the approval of the civilized world. This fact is solemnly 
recorded by the Hague Convention. 

It is gratifying to state that, largely through the influ- 
ence and example of the United States, which had so 
much to do with the success of the Hague Conference, 
prestige has been given to the Hague Tribunal by the 
submission to it of international differences. This Con- 
ference thanks our government for what it has done in 
this behalf, especially in the recent Venezuelan contro- 
versy, when its efforts averted war. 

This Conference believes that the next step in the 
steady march forward should be the conclusion of a 
treaty of obligatory arbitration between the United 
States and Great britain, to be followed by similar 
agreements between the other signatory nations to the 
Hague Convention, to refer disputes to the Hague 
Tribunal. Such treaties would make the present im- 


plied obligations of the nations signing them explicit, 
binding and permanent, instead of leaving them, as now, 
under the Hague Convention, voluntary, and to be de- 
termined from time to time, and largely by circum- 
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stances. This Conference believes that the best public 
opinion of the United States and Great Britain, neigh- 
bors and kinsfolk as they are, recognizes the wisdom and 
justice cf such an arrangement; and that the example | 
thus set would be followed speedily by the other powers. 
It would lead all the nations to the Hague Tribunal. 

With a deep sense of the fatherhood of God and the 
consequent brotherhood of man, the Conference looks 
forward to new victories for its cause even more re- 
markable than those already won, notwithstanding the 
difficulties in the way of extending the application of 
international arbitration. 

Many motives may inspire arbitration,—fear, horror of 
war, dread of expense,— but justice is the only safe 
foundation for the world’s peace. 

In the Alaskan boundary dispute, who should not 
prefer that justice should prevail even if we make no 
gain of hills and harbors? America should conduct its 
claim with such loyalty to justice as to win the honor of 
the nations. 

This Conference summons all possible agencies to 
teach and preach the gospel of justice. Business men 
and great corporations, teachers in schools, ministers of 
God, the public press -— let our whole country accept the 
great motto and seek to live up to it: “ America loves 
Justice.” It appeals to every man and woman to aid in 
increasing and organizing the general sentiment in favor 
of international arbitration so as to secure, by the invin- 
cible power of public opinion, the employment of it in 
the maximum number of possible cases, in the hope that 
wars may cease and that peace may prevail. 


— <<) 


Editorial Notes. 


Leslie’s Weekly, commenting on the 


International American Peace Society's move for a 
Congress. a a S 

stated international congress, speaks as 
follows: 


“The proposition thus made is not a new one, and it 
will probably be regarded by many now, as it has been 
in the past, as chimerical and quite outside the range of 
present achievement. But why it should thus be regarded 
we fail to see. The Peace Society has a strong and stub- 
born argument in behalf of its proposal in the long list 
of international congresses and conferences which have 
been held in the past seventy years, most of which have 
been effective and successful in the purposes set before 
them. Twenty-seven such bodies are named, beginning 
with the Congress of Vienna in 1815, which adjusted the 
questions left by the Napoleonic campaigns, and closing 
with the Pan-American Conference held in Mexico City 
in 1901. The United States had representatives in 
twelve of these international conferences, including the 
International Monetary Conference at Paris in 1878 and 
the Prime Meridian Conference at Washington in 1885; 
three have been called together on its initiative and four 
have been held at our national capital. 

“It is argued very justly that the step from the organ- 
ization and holding of such international conferences as 
those named to the formation of a regularly constituted 
world-congress meeting every five or seven years is a 
clearly logical step and one which should now be taken. 
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The precedent is firmly established, the principle generally 
recognized; it only remains now to embody the idea, 
whose wisdom and practicability have been proved, in a 
fixed and permanent institution. It is not proposed that 
the congresses shall at first have any powers beyond that 
which such bodies have usually had, namely: the making 
of recommendations to their several governments in mat- 
ters of international concern. The grant of legislative 
powers may come later when the time is ripe. 

“ That the tendencies of the age, all pointing, as they 
do, to closer combinations, to increased solidarity of in- 
terest among men and nations, all favor such an inter- 
national body as thus proposed seems to us entirely clear. 
We can see a multitude of reasons why the proposition 
should meet with universal favor, and none why it should 
be opposed. Every consideration of peace and concord, 
of mutual prosperity and the general well-being of men; 
everything, in brief, that makes for true enlightenment 
and high civilization, may be urged for the adoption of 
this noble and far-reaching plan. That it will be 
achieved some day we have not the slightest doubt. But 
why not now?” 





It was of course purely a coincidence 
that the fine new statue of William Ellery 
Channing was unveiled on the Ist inst. in 
the Boston Public Gardens in front of the Arlington 
Street Church just as Edwin Ginn was putting out, in 
his series of peace publications, Channing’s “ Discourses 
on War.” These remarkable discourses, uttered in the 
days when the cause of peace had few friends, have long 
been unknown to the general public, except as they have 
now and then fallen under the eye of some investigator 
of Channing’s collected works. This republication is 
most timely. Advanced as the anti-war movement is 
to-day, it is not yet abreast of this great peace prophet of 
nearly a century ago. Channing’s arraignment of the 
immoralities and the absurdity of war reads as if it had 
been written only yesterday. It would profit our gener- 
ation immensely to study diligently and ponder deeply 
the discourses and parts of discourses which are brought 
together in this new publication. The book contains a 
passage on “ War and Human Brotherhood,” from Chan- 
ning’s Introduction to his published works, his “ Dis- 
course on War” before the Congregational Ministers of 
Massachusetts in 1816, his “ Sermon on War” delivered 
in 1835, his “ Lecture on War” delivered in Boston in 
1838, in a course given under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, a chapter on “The Citizen’s Duty in 
War Which He Condemns,” being extracts from various 
sermons, “The Passion for Dominion,” “Lessons from 
the Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The Founder of the 
Peace Society,” a tribute to the memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, and “ Destiny in National Character,” from a let- 
ter on the annexation of Texas. The volume has an ad- 
mirable introduction by Edwin D. Mead, the editor of 
the series, is excellently bound in cloth, and is; published 


Channing's 
Discourses. 
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at the nominal price of fifty cents per copy net. Every- 
body should get a copy and read it. Our office will send 
it to any address, in this or foreign couniries, for sixty- 
five cents, postpaid. 





Secretary Hay’s note to the Russian 
regret that the 
led, 


pee government expressing 

United States 
through the sensational story from Pekin, into even a 
temporary misconception or doubt of Russia’s position in 
Manchuria, is probably unique in the history of diplo- 
macy. Great nations have not been accustomed to beg 
pardon for offenses and discourtesies against one another 
unless asked for an explanation, and then only in a per- 
functory way. This action of Mr. Hay was purely spon- 
taneous, and therefore the more highly honorable. He 
believes in the application of the Golden Rule between 
nations as between men, and the promptness with which 
he carried out his principles in this case is highly com- 
There is just as much reason for nations 


should have been 


mendable. 
being gentlemen as there is that individuals should be so, 
and until they set themselves seriously to conduct them- 
selves as true gentlemen towards one another they can 
never expect to avoid irritating misunderstandings and 
troublesome suspicions. Even if there were sinister de- 
signs behind the professions of Russia, as many persist 
in thinking, Mr. Hay’s conduct will do more to prevent 
the evolving of them later than any amount of diplo- 
matic suspicion and rudeness could have done. The power 
of love and trust between nations, if tried, would be 
found to work marvels. We talk much about Christian 
nations, but we shall never see any such until we see 
them habitually regardful of each other’s interests and 
reputations and just as prompt as Christian men to ask 
forgiveness for wrongs done. We devoutly hope that 
Mr. Hay, whose statesmanship is of an unusual order, 
may be able to lead the nations of the world to a much 
higher plane in this regard than they have ever yet 


occupied. 





The annual report of the Peace Society 
(London) shows that the old organization 
has kept up a vigorous propaganda during 
the past year; that it is as new and fresh and zealous in 
The report 


The English 
Peace Society. 


spirit as when it began its work in 1816. 
expresses satisfaction at the close of the South African 
war, at the steps which have been taken for the restora- 
tion of the devastated country, and declares that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s visit ought to have been made before the 
war. It notes with pleasure the increasing amicableness 
in the relations between Great Britain and France. It 
declares that the progress of arbitration during the year 
has been remarkable, and mentions the cases decided and 
the cases referred during the last twelve months. The 
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report states that the work of the Society has been much 
enlarged during the year; that many public meetings 
have been held; that four new agents have been ap- 
pointed; that nearly forty thousand invitations were 
sent out to ministers to observe Peace Sunday; that 
nearly six thousand sermons and addresses were de- 
livered on the occasion; that the circulation of the 
Society’s organ, the //erald of Peace, had increased ; 
that a new paper for the young, the Olive Leaf, had 
been started; and that over two hundred and thirty 
thousand copies of books, pamphlets, etc., had been dis- 
tributed. The report closes with a reference to the 
dangerous military movements in the country, and de- 
plores the fact that the majority of the people do not 
seem alive to their character, and that the countervailing 
influences in the official and organized Christianity of the 


day are very feeble. 





The following correspondence between 
Andrew Carnegie and the Netherlands 
Minister at Washington, Baron Gevers, 
in regard to the former’s munificent benefaction to the 
Hague Court, will interest all our readers. It became 


public too late for insertion in our last issue : 
“New York, April 22, 1903. 
“ Baron Grevers, Washington, D. C. 

“ Your Excellency, — Your welcome favor reaches me 
on the eve of my departure for my Scottish summer 
home. Iam delighted to hear officially from you that 
your government believes that the cause of the peace 
conference will be immensely benefited by the erection 
of a court house and library, a temple of peace, for the 
permanent court of arbitration established by the treaty 
of July 29, 1899, and also that the government will 
consider itself responsible for the disbursement of the 
fund, which I esteem it a rare privilege to be permitted 
to furnish. 

“The sum named to meas being ample for the purpose 
stated was $1,500,0U0. I beg to say that the draft of 
the duly accredited officials of your government upon 
me for this sum will be honored upon presentation here. 
Believe me, Your Excellency, this closing act before my 
departure has given me profound satisfaction. I believe 
that the creation of the permanent tribunal for the set- 
tlement of international disputes is the most important 
step forward of world-wide character which has ever 
been taken by the joint powers, since it must ultimately 
banish war, our foulest stain. 

“ Very truly yours, 
“ ANDREW 


Carnegie's Gift to 
the Hague Court. 


CARNEGIE.” 


“Wasnincton, April 25, 1903. 
“AnNprEW CarNnercir, Esq., New York. 

“ Dear Sir,— Referring to my letter of the 23d inst., I 
have the honor to inform you that I have been instructed 
by cable to express to you the deep-felt gratitude and 


profound admiration of Her Majesty’s government for 


your munificent benefaction in favor of the permanent 
court of arbitration at The Hague. 


The Netherlands 
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government and the people of Holland, who consider 
themselves, as it were, as the custodians of that great 
institution of peace which the nations jointly intrusted 
to their care, are deeply impressed by the high humani- 
tarian sentiments which led you to connect your name 
in a lasting way with one of the noblest efforts man has 
ever made —the effort to substitute justice and good- 
will among men to the horrors for war. 

“Believe me, dear sir, with highest consideration, 

“Very a yours, GEVERS. 


—_— Poe 


Brevities. 


The Legislature of Guatemala has voted its ap- 
proval of the protocol signed at Mexico City, at the 
Pan-American Conference, for the adherence of the 
American states to the Hague conventions, and has 
asked the governments of the United States and of 
Mexico to take the necessary steps for the admission of 
Guatemala as a party to the conventions. 





‘ It is announced that the second national congress 
of the peace societies of France will be held at Rouen 
for three days, beginning on the 24th of September. 


In response to a letter to him from the Princess 
Wiszniewska, in the name of the Women’s Universal 
Peace Alliance, while on his recent visit to Paris, King 
Edward replied, through the British embassy at "Paris, 
that he was grateful for the friendly and pacific senti- 
ments expressed by the Alliance. 


The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia 
commemorated the fourth anniversary of the meeting of 
the Hague Peace Conference in the historic Mennonite 
Church, Germantown, Pa., on Sabbath afternoon and 
evening, May 17. The addresses were by Bishop Grubb 
of the Mennonites, Clara Barton, Rev. Frederick A. 
Hinckley, Miss Anita Trueman of New Haven, Mahlon 
N. Kline of the Philadelphia Trades League, William 
H. Parry of Newark, Judge Ashman of Philadelphia, 
and Alfred H. Love, president of the Union. 


Brotherhood, which begins its seventeenth year 
in the pocket magazine form, says that “ war, however 
scientifically soever it may be conducted, is always bar- 
barous. Military uniforms and decorations are but the 
war-paint and feathers of the savage, glorified.” It 
declares that “the ideal of international relations .. . 
is a federation of coéperative commonwealths.” 


. . . At the Methodist Bishops’ Conference held re- 
cently at Allegheny, Pa., Dr. Hamilton, the youngest of 
the bishops, preached a sermon on “He causeth wars to 
cease,” before a large audience. He treated war as 
ineffective, useless and antiquated. 


Rev. Martin D. Hardin of Minneapolis, who is 
for the time being filling the pulpit of the Central Union 
Church of Honolulu, Hawaii, recently read a paper 
against war before the Ministerial Union held in that 
church, which made a strong impression on the audience. 
The address, which was radical and in part an arraign- 
ment of the church for its unfaithfulness, aroused much 
discussion, pro and con. One result of the meeting was 
the adoption by the Union of a resolution to subscribe 
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for the ApvocaTE or Peace. This resolution has, to 
our great satisfaction, been executed. There is also a 
movement on foot to found a peace society in Honolulu. 


The Episcopal Recorder, commenting on Mr. 
Carnegie’s proposed Palace of Peace at The Hague, as 
the home of the Arbitration Court, says: “ We view all 
steps in this direction as epoch-making, and when the 
future writes the history of the present, the establish- 
ment of this Court will be seen to be the greatest event 
of our time.” 


General MacArthur, at a Western banquet to the 
President, in a most extraordinary harangue on war, 
said that it “is a beneficent, an indispensable instrument 
placed in the hands of men to be used during the prog- 
ress, during the primary period of social evolution 
through which we are now passing, for the regeneration 
of the race and the extension and maintenance of civil- 
ization.” General Grant did not think so. Only a few 
even professional militarists still hold to this brutal and 
immoral theory of Joseph de Maistre, reiterated a 
generation ago by von Moltke. 


Commenting on the folly of a big navy, the San 
Francisco Weekly Star says: “What shall it profit us 
to save five millions on the army (as the President 
declared we were doing).if we promptly waste it and 
twenty millions more on the navy? Of all money un- 
productively locked up, that put into battleships not 
absolutely needed is the most profligate form of squan- 
dering known to man.” 


Baron von Rheinbaben, Prussian finance minister, 
who is in this country studying economic conditions, 
has declared it desirable that the whole Manchurian 
tangle, as he calls it, should be arbitrated between the 
disputants. Justice would suggest, if the Baron please, 
that Manchuria herself and China should first be 
allowed their rights in the case. 


For the second time since the proclamation of 
the autonomy of Crete the representatives of the Cretan 
people have met in general assembly and voted for an- 
nexation to Greece. Europe is still deaf to the wishes 
of this people. 


‘ The president of the Women’s Universal Peace 
Alliance, the Princess Wiszniewska of Paris, writes us 
that the proposition for a stated international congress 
has her most cordial endorsement. She calls the docu- 
ment which the American Peace Society has issued, 
giving the list of international congresses hitherto held 
and the reasons for a regular congress, a “ most remark- 
able statement.” 


The 18th of May, the anniversary of the opening 
of the Hague Conference, was observed in New York 
by a special meeting in the Metropolitan Temple under 
the auspices of the Peace and Arbitration Committee of 
the National Council of Women. Addresses were made 
by Edwin Markham, Herbert N. Casson, Ernest H. 
Crosby and others. Many other similar meetings were 
held throughout the country. 


Hon. Frederick W. Holls, United States Commis- 
sioner to the Hague Conference and a member of the 
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Hague Court for Siam, has been asked by President 
Roosevelt to serve as umpire in the settlement of the 
claims of Germany and Italy against Venezuela. Mr. 
Holls has declined the honor, for what reason we have 
not seen. 


At the London dinner of the Iron and Steel 
Institute at the Hotel Cecil, on the 8th of May, Andrew 
Carnegie, who presided, said that industry should be 
regarded as an international affair, not as international 
rivalry, but as international friendship. When industry 
was regarded in that light each individual community 
would be prosperous. 


The Cincinnati ost of May 6, in an editorial 
inspired by the prospective Lake Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, says that the international arbitration move- 
ment is the most vital one in world politics. In the 
French Chamber of Deputies, Foreign Minister Del- 
cassé said on the 10th of March last that the arbitration 
movement was “ nothing less than a revolution.” 


‘ The protocols for the submission to the Hague 
Court of the question of preferential treatment were 
signed by Minister Bowen and the representatives of 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy on May 7. The sub- 
mission of this question to the Hague Court will be of 
far-reaching consequences in the future relations of 
nations. 


The arbitration by the Hague Court of the Ven- 
ezuela question of preferential treatment seems destined 
to be a very important one. A move is on foot to have 
all the nations having claims against Venezuela, but 
which did not use coercive measures to collect them, 
give their adherence to the protocol of submission, and 


thus become parties to the arbitration. Mexico has 
already signed the article of adherence. 

= Mr. Uchida, Japanese Consul-General to the 
United States, said at the recent Mohonk Arbitration 


Conference that of the three means of settling inter- 
national disputes — diplomacy, arbitration and war — 
“the last is the most barbarous, and is certainly against 
the divine doctrine of Christianity.” 

‘ The Spanish Minister of Marine will ask the 
Cortes at its coming session to sanction the extensive 
reorganization of the navy and the improvement of the 
arsenals and dockyards. Deluded man! Ile ought to 
be content with the ruin which militarism has already 
brought upon his country, and allow her henceforth to 
develop along lines which will make her truly great. 

. The Radical Socialist group in the French 
Chamber of Deputies has adopted a resolution urging 
the immediate negotiation of a treaty of arbitration 
between Great Britain and France. 

Even though the Italian government, when in- 
terpellated last month, replied that no action had yet 
been taken towards trying to bring about a simultaneous 
reduction of the navies of the powers, and that the gov- 
ernment considered any such movement as yet inoppor- 
tune, yet the fact that the question had been raised by 
remarks of the British Prime Minister shows how press- 
ing the problem is felt to be. We shall hear of some 
action in this direction sooner than many suppose. 
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In the recent discussion of the naval estimates in 
the British House of Commons many of the speakers 
showed that they felt deeply the folly of the prevailing 
international competition in the building of war ships, 
and several of them openly suggested that Great Britain 
should take the initiative in proposing to the powers a 
reduction of the navies. The government, however, 
through Mr. Arnold Foster, persisted that its estimates, 
gigantic as they were, were not excessive, in view of 
what other nations were doing, and showed no disposi- 
tion to abandon the present policy. 


; The Whim says: “The strong man is not the 
soldier on horseback with sabre drawn. The strong man 
is the man with folded arms who utters the truth regard- 
less of consequences. No one can injure a man who 
refuses to be hurt; you may kill him but you cannot 
touch the man in him. He wields a power that he would 
have to give up if he stooped to physical force.” 


The Russian embassy at Washington reports that 
advices from St. Petersburg say that the evacuation of 
Manchuria by Russia is steadily being carried forward, 
and that the final withdrawal will take place in Septem- 
ber. It is further said at the embassy that there can be 
no foundation for the statements that Russia proposes to 
restrict foreign trade in that section of China. 


. . . It is announced at Washington that France has 
declared her willingness to adhere to the protocol for 
the submission to the Hague tribunal of the question of 
preferential treatment growing out of the late Venezue- 
lan blockade. She asks, however, that the proceedings 
be in French and that she be represented by French 
counsel. 


Replying on May 20th to a telegram of congratu- 
lation, sent by Secretary Root, on the first anniversary 
of the establishment of the independent government of 
Cuba, President Palma sent the following message: 
“The government and people of the United States are 
entitled to the everlasting gratitude of the people of 
Cuba, who, midst the happiness they enjoy to-day, do 
not forget how much they are obliged to the American 
people for the share they took in helping to gain inde- 
pendence and freedom.” 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
BY LUCIEN V. RULE. 


O heart of mine, let love divine 
Alone thy shepherd be; 

The house of Hate is desolate, 
And dark beyond degree. 


Love’s hand doth lead through sunny mead 
And forest sweet with flowers, 

Where cooling streams and soothing dreams 
Make glad the gliding hours. 


But Hatred’s way doth lead astray 
From home and heaven afar, 

Where demons dwell in nether hell, 
And gleams no morning star, 
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Seventy-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 


The Seventy-fifth Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held at the Society’s office, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, on the 18th of May at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The meeting was better at- 
tended by members than the annual meetings generally 
are, and was an unusually interesting and encouraging 


occasion. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the Society, 
presided. 

Rev. S. C. Bushnell of Arlington, Mass., invoked the 


divine favor upon the meeting and the labors of the 
Society, and offered thanks for the guidance and bless- 
ing of God in the years that are past. 

The records of the annual meeting of last year were 
read and approved. 

The secretary reported that all the persons elected to 
oficial positions last year had accepted their appoint- 
ment, except two vice-presidents, who preferred not to 
serve in this capacity. 

A committee on nomination of officers, consisting of 
Rev. 8. C. Bushnell, Lucia Ames Mead and Hon. L. H. 
Pillsbury, was appointed. 

The annual reports of the treasurer and auditor were 
read, approved and ordered to be placed on file. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the ordinary re- 
ceipts for the year from memberships, subscriptions, 
sales of literature, contributions, Peace Fund, etc., in- 
cluding a small balance from last year, had been $5,280, 
and that the ordinary expenditures for salaries, rent of 
office, printing, mailing and sundries had been $5,201.61. 
The report further showed that legacies amounting to 
%3,774.91 had recently been received, and that a debt to 
the trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund of $930.39 
had been paid. The total receipts for the year the re- 
port thus showed to be $9,054.91, and the total ex- 
penditures $6,132, leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$2,922.91. 

The committee to nominate officers reported a list of 
persons for president, vice-presidents, general secretary, 
treasurer, auditor, and Board of Directors. The persons 
so nominated were chosen to their respective positions. 
On motion of Dr. Hershey, the name of President Mitch- 
ell of Cumberland University, Tennessee, was added to 
the list of vice-presidents. (The list of the officers is 
given in full on page 118). Of the Board of Directors 
the names of Mr. Fiske Warren, Dr. Homer B. Sprague 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell were new; of the vice- 
presidents, Hon. William I. Buchanan, Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D., Rev. Sylvester F. Scovel, 
D.D., Rev. Edward M. Taylor, D. D., George W. Hoss, 
LL. D., and President Mitchell were also new. 
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The annual report of the Board of Directors was 
then read by Secretary Trueblood. After slight modifi- 
cations in two or three sentences, it was approved and 
ordered to be printed in the ApvocaTrE or Pracer. 
(The report is given in full in this number). 

Edwin D. Mead introduced the following resolution, 
which was unanimously approved, and a copy of it ordered 
to be sent to Andrew Carnegie : 


The American Peace Society desires to express and to re- 
cord its profound obligation and gratitude to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie for his munificent provision for the establishment 
and endowment of a worthy and noble home at The Hague for 
the International Tribunal—a Temple of Peace. 

We rejoice that this is the act of an American citizen—a 
fitting supplement and crown of America’s many and great 
services during the century for the cause of arbitration and in- 
ternational law. We rejoice in it as a new bond between the 
United States and the people of the Netherlands. It was Hol- 
land which welcomed our exiled fathers to her hospitable 
hearth, and schooled them for the planting of New England. 
It was William Penn, the founder of an American common- 
wealth, who in submitting a plan of permanent peace for 
Europe appealed to the example of the United Provinces of 
Holland as pointing Europe and the world the way to federa- 
tion. It was an American historian who first told the heroic 
story of Holland adequately to the world. It was on the initi- 
ative of our American Commission, and on the anniversary of 
the declaration of our independence, that the members of the 
Hague Conference gathered at the tomb of Grotius to pay their 
solemn tribute to that illustrious founder of international law. 

In the founding by an American citizen of the Temple of 
Peace at The Hague, as a monument and instrument for the 
august tribunal which there had its birth, every American citi- 
zen is honored, and a high and prophetic service is rendered 
to mankind. It is a prophecy of the hastening of the age of 
law and reason. It is an assurance that the principles for 
which this Society has for nearly a century stood are becom- 
ing the principles of the world’s men of affairs. It is a pledge 
that the world’s wealth will be turned more and more from de- 
structive to constructive ends. For the generous deed which 
thus conspicuously gives such prophecy and pledge we would 
declare our heartfelt gratitude. 


The meeting then adjourned at 3.35. 


In the evening at half past six the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary dinner took place, according to previous announce- 
ment, in the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club. It 
was a most successful occasion in every way. The tables 
were beautifully decorated with flowers. Nearly one 
hundred members and friends of the Society sat down to 
the dinner, and general social enjoyment reigned through- 
out the courses. After an hour of these preliminary 
“exercises,” the rest of the evening was given to ad- 
dresses on various phases of the question of peace. 

President Paine, in opening the program, called atten- 
tion to the great progress of the peace cause in recent 
years. Secretary Trueblood sketched some of the inci- 
dents in the work of the American Peace Society, and 
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called attention to a pamphlet which had just been printed 
giving a history of the work of the Society from the 
time of its organization in 1828. 

The speakers of the evening were Ilon. Moorfield 
Storey of Boston, the secretary and biographer of Charles 
Sumner, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of New York, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead of Boston. Mr. Storey spoke of the unan- 
swerableness of Charles Sumner’s arguments against war, 
and illustrated their soundness by reference to the wars 
which have occurred since the delivery of the oration on 
“ The True Grandeur of Nations,” in 1845. Mrs. Spencer 
discussed the relations of woman to war and the manner 
in which war debases character, degrades ideals, and 
cripples all social reform work. Mrs. Mead emphasized 
some of the important phases of effort now demanded of 
the friends of peace, and Rev. Charles F. Dole pointed 
out the fact that war means disease in the social organ- 
ism, and, therefore, that it is highly absurd to speak of it 
as glorious. 

We do not here go into the details of the addresses, as 
we expect to give them in full in this and subsequent 
numbers of the ApvocatE or PEACE. 


<-> +- 


Seventy-Fifith Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 

Your Board of Directors chosen last May herewith re- 
spectfully submit a brief account of their work for the 
year, with a statement of the general position of the 
cause of international arbitration and peace at the present 
time. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD, 

We have held meetings of the Board, as usual, every 
two months, except during the summer vacation. We 
have had under advisement the general lines of work 
carried on from our office from year to year, as well as 
the special subjects related to our cause which have come 
up since our last report. A large amount of our atten- 
tion has been given the last six months to the subject of 
a stated international congress, the details of our action 
in reference to which are given below. 

PERIODICALS. 

Our two monthly papers, the ApvocatTre or PEACE 
and the ANGEL or Pracr, have been continued during 
the year, and have maintained their circulation, with 
slight gains. The endeavor has been made to keep the 
ApvocaTEe oF Peace a fresh and up-to-date journal, in 
which the principles of the Society are faithfully applied 
to the practical questions of the day as they arise. In- 
terest in the paper has not declined, and many evidences 
come to us of the useful work which it is doing in the 
development of right public sentiment on the subject of 
the proper relations of peoples and nations to one another. 
Through the generosity of friends, the usual number of 
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copies of the Apvocare have been sent regularly to col- 
lege and university reading rooms, Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
public libraries and individuals of influence. We regret, 
as we have always regretted, that the amount of funds 
annually at our disposal does not permit us to give the 
paper a much more extended circulation. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

We have kept in stock, as heretofore, for sale and for 
free distribution, supplies of pamphlets, leaflets, confer- 
ence reports and books, treating of nearly all phases of 
the peace question, — old literature and new. Our office 
continues to do useful service also as a bureau of informa- 
tion for numerous inquirers after literature not published 
by us, or now out of print and to be found only in lib- 
raries. The largest and most encouraging demand for lit- 
erature, as in previous years, has been that from students 
in the colleges and schools of the country, among whom 
there seems to bea steadily growing interest in the better 
relations between nations demanded by our time and 
steadily being worked out in many directions. 

PUBLIC 

Our public work has been similar to that of former 
years. ‘The secretary’s services have been in demand 
even more than heretofore for lectures and addresses be- 
fore churches, ministers’ meetings, church clubs, summer 
conventions, Y. M. C. A.’s, people’s forums, ete. Wher- 
ever he has spoken much interest has been shown in the 
progress of the arbitration movement and the growing 
prospect of permanent international peace. Other mem- 
bers of the Board and of the Society in different parts of 
the country have also done effective work of the same 
kind. A number of deeply interested members in several 
states have voluntarily done much to promote the circu- 
lation of the Society’s publications, and otherwise to 
arouse interest in their neighborhoods and states. This 
is the most effective kind of labor, and the strength and 
scope of our propaganda depend largely upon the amount 
of it done. 


WORK, 


A STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 
We have given a large amount of attention since 
November last to the subject of a stated international 
congress. After much deliberation on the subject, it be- 
came clear to us that the time had come to move in the 
matter. The International Court of Arbitration, for 
which the Society had labored for the whole of its exis- 
tence, was organized and in successful operation. The 
nations were being bound more and more closely together 
in a thousand ways, and difficult problems concerning 
them all alike were multiplying rapidly. Their common 
interests had made it necessary for them to hold con- 
gresses, of greater or less scope, more than thirty times 
since 1815. The next logical step forward in the estab- 
lishment of the world’s unity and harmony seemed to us, 
therefore, to be for the nations to join in creating aregu- 
lar, permanent organization through which these prob- 
lems could be thoroughly and comprehensively studied. 
We therefore appealed to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts on the 16th of January to request Congress to 
authorize the President of the United States to invite the 
governments of the world to join in creating, in whatever 
way they may judge expedient, an international congress 
to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon the ques- 
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tions of mutual concern to them, and to make recommen- 
dations thereon to the governments. 

After a hearing, at which we appeared and presented 
the considerations in favor of such a congress, the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations reported resolutions follow- 
ing the suggestion of our memorial. These resolutions 
were afterwards unanimously approved by both Houses 
of the Legislature, and received the cordial endorsement 
of the governor. The subject will therefore go to Con- 
gress when it convenes next winter. In order to give 
the subject the widest possible publicity, a document for 
circulation has been prepared containing our original 
memorial, with list of international congresses heretofore 
held, the resolutions adopted by the Legislature, and the 
governor’s letter of endorsement. This has already been 
widely distributed among public men of the nation and 
in Europe, and the circulation of it in influential quarters 
of the nation will be continued through the summer and 
fall. How the proposition will be viewed by Congress 
cannot now be determined, though there are good 
grounds for believing that it will not be ignored or re- 
jected. That the step taken is not false or premature 
we are convinced, from the fact that it has received prac- 
tically universal approval wherever it has become known 
and thoroughly understood. 

PEACE CONGRESS. 

Turning to the consideration of the peace movement 
in general, we are glad to report a year of quiet, solid 
work, though nothing particularly striking has occurred. 
No international peace congress has been held since our 
last annual meeting. The congress announced for Vienna 
the early part of this month was put off till September, 
because of unfavorable local circumstances. This con- 
gress, the twelfth in the series, will be held in some city 
of western Europe, probably at The Hague, some time 
in September. 

THE SOCIETIES. 

The peace societies in the various countries,— now 
numbering more than a hundred, with some three hun- 
dred and fifty branches,—all working for the same end 
as our own, have in general carried on a vigorous propa- 
ganda the past year. In Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Norway, Denmark and Southern Germany 
particularly has live and effective work been done, special 
effort being put forth toward the bringing of the Hague 
Court into more general use. A number of these socie- 
ties publish journals of their own. Four such are pub- 
lished in Great Britain, two in this country besides our 
own, three in France, three in Switzerland, two in Ger- 
many, one in Italy, one in Denmark, one in Norway. 
New branches of some of the European societies have 
been formed. The South American Society now has 
committees in five cities. In this country a new society, 
aftiliated with our own, has been organized in Chicago, 
called the Chicago Peace Society, which we hope may 
develop into a strong and influential association. 


PEACE 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The Peace Bureau at Berne has done another year of 
very useful work in executing the resolutions of the 
Peace Congress, and in keeping the peace societies in 
touch with one another through its Correspondance Bi- 
mensuelle. Its efficient secretary, Elie Ducommun, was 
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this year awarded half the Nobel prize, for his valuable 
services in conducting the Bureau. 
THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 

The other half of the Nobel prize — each half being 
about $20,000 — was given to Dr. Albert Gobat, a mem- 
ber of the Swiss National Council, the able director of 
the Bureau of the Interparliamentary Peace Union. 
This Union, which continues to strengthen itself from 
year to year in the European parliaments, but which, 
strangely enough, is practically unknown to our Con- 
gressmen, is of immense value in promoting in political 
circles good understanding between countries. This 
Union also has held no conference the past year, though 
its groups in different parliaments have been active. Its 
next meeting is to be at Vienna in September. 


THE LAKE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE, 


The Conference on International Arbitration held at 
Lake Mohonk in May of last year by Albert K. Smiley 
was the largest and most influential ever held at that 
place. It was presided over by Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, and was distinguished from its 
predecessors by the large number of influential business 
men in attendance. A number of members of our Board 
and other members of the Society attended and took 
part in the discussions. In the absence of Mr. Foster, 
our secretary was asked to preside at the last session. 
The appointment by Mr. Smiley of a permanent secre- 
tary of the conference has done much to render the work 
more efficient and to give it greater publicity through 
the press. Invitations are out for the Conference this 
year, the 27th to 29th inst., which will again be presided 
over by Mr. Foster and will bring together an unusual 
number of prominent people. 

MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The annual peace convention which meets at Mystic, 
Conn., under the auspices of the Universal Peace Union 
of Philadelphia, was held, as usual, for three days in 
August last. It brought together the customary throng 
of people from the surrounding country. There were 
speakers of many different types present, and many dif- 
ferent phases of the subject of peace were presented. 

PEACE DEPARTMENT OF THE W. ¢. T. U. 

The peace department of the W. C. T. U., under the 
efficient direction of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey (a member 
also of our Board), with its State and County Superin- 
tendents in some thirty States of the Union, continues 
to do, year by year, in a steady, systematic way, a work 
of incalculable value in the education of public senti- 
ment. Mrs. Bailey’s work also extends beyond the 
nation to several other countries. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

The National Council of Women, one of the foremost 
of women’s organizations, now has a standing committee 
on arbitration and peace, the only distinctive line of 
effort that the Council has yet taken up. The chairman 
of the committee is Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indian- 
apolis, one of our vice-presidents. Mrs. Sewall is giv- 
ing the chief attention of her committee to the annual 
organization of a universal demonstration of women in 
behalf of arbitration and peace on the anniversary of the 
opening of the Hague Conference. The demonstration 
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last year, the third one made, was very successful, re- 
sulting in the holding of more than three hundred meet- 
ings. Many other women’s organizations are codperating 
with Mrs. Sewall’s committee, and plans have been made 
for a much larger demonstration this 18th of May, the 
day on which we are meeting here. 
THE BLOCH MUSEUM. 
Among the significant occurrences of the year was 
the opening, in June last, of the Museum of War and 
Peace at Lucerne, Switzerland, for which the late John 
de Bloch had provided before his death. The museum 
has been placed for the present in a great government 
building near the railway station. It contains a large 
collection — to be steadily increased — of the implements 
of war, past and present, intended to illustrate Mr. 
Bloch’s eontention that war has now become impossible 
between first-class powers because of the extreme dead- 
liness of modern weapons, and the enormous expense of 
mobilization and campaigning. There will be lectures 
given at the museum during a part of the year, the pur- 
pose being to make it a centre of education to the multi- 
tude of travelers who frequent that region. 
MONACO INSTITUTE OF PEACE STUDIES. 
An Institute of Peace Studies has just been opened at 
Monaco by Prince Albert of Monaco, which is intended 
to serve for that section of the Mediterranean a similar 
purpose to that of the Bloch Museum for Switzerland. 
It will publish works on international law, on the pacific 
settlement of international controversies, statistics con- 
cerning war and armaments, and concerning the general 
development of international institutions. 
ASSOCIATION, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The International Law Association, founded thirty 
years ago on the initiative of Dr. James B. Miles, secre- 
tary of this Society, has held no meeting the past year. 
The Council are making careful preparations for its 
twenty-first conference, which is to meet at Antwerp the 
last week in September. The Council have published 
the past year the reports of the first two meetings held 
in 1873 and 1874, which had not been before printed. 

PEACE DAYS. 

Three days of the year are now pretty widely observed 
as peace days. One of these is Peace Sunday, the Sab- 
bath before Christmas, the observance of which is con- 
fined to churches and Sunday schools. The day was 
observed last December to about the same extent as in 
previous years, though it is still ignored by a large majority 
of ministers. ‘The custom, however, of making the sub- 
ject of peace in its wider social aspects a prominent 
theme of the Christmas season is clearly on the increase. 

The second of the peace days is the twenty-second of 
February, which, by many of the peace societies, in 
Europe for the most part, is made the occasion of a 
united and uniform declaration of the principles for 
which the societies stand. 

The third of the peace days is this eighteenth day of 
May, the anniversary of the opening of the Hague Con- 
ference, out of which came the permanent international 
court. This has been chosen by the peace women of all 
countries for a universal demonstration in behalf of in- 
ternational arbitration and peace. This day seems 
destined, from present indications, to go into the calen- 
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dar as women’s peace day. It was the occasion of a 
very successful demonstration last year, in which many 
women’s organizations participated. The demonstration 
of to-day is expected greatly to surpass that of a year ago. 

The observance of these days, however long or short 
the custom may prove to be, is most useful in keeping 
the ideals of peace constantly before the public, and is 
an indication of the depth and extent to which the sub- 
ject is affecting the general mind. 


MR. GINN’S REPUBLICATION OF PEACE LITERATURE. 

No account of the peace work of the past year would 
be complete without mention of what has been under- 
taken by Edwin Ginn of this city, a member and direc- 
tor of this Society. He has begun the republication and 
distribution, through the great publishing house of which 
he is the head, of the more important works on peace, 
many of which are now out of print. Sumner’s “ Ad- 
dresses on War” and Bloch’s “ Future of War” have 
already been published, Channing’s “ Essays on War” 
are just ready to be issued, and other works will follow. 
The series is published under the editorial supervision 
of Edwin 1). Mead, and the price is so low as to put the 
books within the reach of any who may wish them. 
This enterprise must prove to be of large educational 
value. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF ARBITRATION. 

The year has been very fruitful in the development 
and applicatior of arbitration. Of the disputes referred 
to arbitration before the Hague Court was organized, 
several have been disposed of since our last report, 
namely : 

The long-pending boundary dispute between Chile and 
the Argentine Republic ; 

The centroversy between the United States and Rus- 
sia over the seizure of United States sealing vessels in 
Behring Sea; 

The Waima dispute between 
France ; 

The “Sergent Malamine’ 
Britain and France; 

The Samoan claims question between the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany and citizens of these 
countries ; 

The “El Triunfo” case between the United States 
and Salvador, which has given rise to a good deal of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the latter country. 

Several new cases have been referred to arbitration 
during the year besides those carried to the Hague 
Court and the special Venezuela claims cases, namely: 

The controversy between Italy and Guatemala as to 
the treatment of Italian emigrants ; 

The question of the claims of citizens of France 
against Venezuela; 

The boundary dispute between Bolivia and Peru; 

The controversy between the United States and San 
Domingo over the claims of the San Domingo Improve- 
ment Company ; 

The question between Great Britain and Portugal 
over their colonial boundaries in South Africa; 

The claims question between San Domingo and Sala 
& Company of New York; 

The Alaska boundary dispute between the United 


Great Britain and 


> dispute between Great 
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States and Great Britain, which has been referred to a 
new mixed commission. 

Besides these cases, a few referred in previous years 
remain as yet undecided. 

ARBITRATION GROUP IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 

Under the lead of Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant, 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies and also of 
the Hague Court, a group has recently been formed in 
the French Chamber, called the International Arbitra- 
tion Group. The purpose of the organization, into which 
about two hundred deputies have entered, is solely to 
promote international arbitration. It will give its im- 
mediate efforts to trying to secure a general arbitration 
treaty between France and Great Britain, and to the 
promotion of the general use of the Hague Court. This 
action of the French Deputies is worthy of great com- 
mendation. It will give new impulse to the whole arbi- 
tration movement, and will almost certainly be copied in 
other national legislatures. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN TREATIES. 

We are unable to give exact information as to the 
present status of the arbitration conventions drawn at 
the Pan-American Conference last year. Little progress 
seems to have been made toward their ratification. Our 
State Department has sent the conventions to the Senate 
for ratification, but no action on them has yet been taken 
by that body. The Congress of Guatemala has voted 
its approval of the protocol of adherence to the Hague 
conventions, and has asked the governments of Mexico 
and the United States to secure the consent of the 
signatory powers to her admission. Further than this, 
we have no definite information. This delay does 
not indicate that the conventions will finally fail to 
be approved. Such conventions always require time, 
the more so when a whole group of nations is involved. 
The disturbed condition of affairs in South America has 
contributed to delay action on them. We still hope that 
within a reasonable time they may be approved by all 
the American governments, and thus the permanent 
tribunal of arbitration become a real world-court. 

THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 

All eyes have been upon The Hague the past year. 
There is no longer room for doubt as to the success and 
permanency of the international tribunal of arbitration. 
It was not to be expected that all controversies between 
even the signatory powers would be at once brought be- 
fore the new institution. It will probably be a number 
of years yet before such will be the case. But the Court 
has been put into operation in a serious way, and it has 
shown the validity of the claims made for it. The Pious 
Fund case between this country and Mexico, the refer- 
ence of which had just been announced at the time of 
our report last year, was quickly, inexpensively and satis- 
factorily adjudicated. It will always be to the honor of 
the two foremost republics of this hemisphere that the 
practical work of the Court was inaugurated by them. 
No sooner was this case disposed of than Great Britain, 
France and Germany on the one hand and Japan on the 
other agreed to refer to The Hague the question raised 
by the action of Japan as to the right, under interna- 
tional law, to tax improvements on lands held by for- 
eigners under perpetual lease. This is a case of far-reach- 
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ing import, and the fact that four of the great powers of 
the world are parties to it makes it even more important 
than the Pious Fund arbitration. This question is now 
actually before a tribunal of three judges chosen from 
the Court. Still more significant is the reference to the 
Court of the question of preferential treatment of bel- 
ligerent debt collectors as against pacific creditor nations, 
which arose in connection with the late Venezuela trou- 
ble. The protocol for the submission of this question to 
the Hague Court has just been signed. It is also an- 
nounced from Paris that the French government and 
that of Guatemala have reached an agreement to refer a 
controversy to the Hague Court. It is clear from all 
this, which has taken place in the short space of twelve 
months and within two years from the opening of the 
tribunal, that the Hague Court is not to die from lack of 
use, as some have feared. It will shortly be, through 
the tribunals chosen from its membership, in perpetual 
operation, and the nations will feel more and more pow- 
erfully the magnificent service they have done for them- 
selves and for one another in creating it. Andrew 
Carnegie’s munificent gift of a million and a half dollars 
to provide the Court with a proper building and an 
adequate library adds to the assurance of its perma- 
nency, and deserves recognition as one of the most 
notable events of the year. 
CLOSE OF THE 
Soon after our last annual meeting the tragedy in 
South Africa, which cost two nations their independent 
existence, came to anend. There is no occasion for us 
to repeat at this time the reflections upon the character 
of it and its causes given in former reports. Their cor- 
rectness has been amply sustained by the disclosures and 
confessions made since the cessation of hostilities. There 
are indications of a hopeful change of disposition be- 
tween the two peoples who were at war, and that such 
relations may henceforth be established between them 
as will ensure permanent peace and prosperity through- 
out that region. The conflict and the events which have 
followed it have taught over again a very old lesson, 
that if the same spirit of fairness, conciliation and good 
sense existed before as usually prevails after fighting, 
wars would be practically unknown ; and herein lies both 
the fundamental iniquity and the stupidity of war. 
THE VENEZUELA 
Little need be said at the present moment about the 
recent Venezuela trouble. There probably was never 
any real danger from it of war on an extended scale, 
though the event makes evident the existence still of 
much of the spirit out of which wars and contests have 
sprung in the past. The adverse judgment of the whole 
civilized world has been pronounced on the proceeding 
of the three European powers against Venezuela, and 
this gives encouragement to believe that public senti- 
ment, in spite of its frequent reversions, is rapidly grow- 
ing both more moral and more courageous in regard to 
the conduct of nations toward one another. This affair 
has revealed also in a vivid way the commanding position 
which international arbitration holds at the present time. 
There was a practically universal demand, in the entire 
civilized world, uttered day after day, that the whole 
trouble should be referred to the Hague Court or to some 
other tribunal of arbitration. The vigorous support of 
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this demand by our government, as well as by Minister 
Bowen as the agent of Venezuela, though it did not 
secure the reference of the difficulty in all its phases to 
the Court, has won for arbitration one of the most signal 
victories ever gained by it in the field of diplomacy, and 
will make all the signatory powers hereafter more ready 
to avail themselves of the tribunal which they have 
created. 
THE FAR EAST. 

Conditions in the Far East, where one of the chief 
storm centres of the world now is, have not materially 
changed within the year. The arrival of the time speci- 
fied in the treaty with China for the evacuation of Man- 
churia by Russia has within the past few weeks given 
rise to a most extraordinary disturbance. To account 
for it, one does not know in what proportions to mix 
Russian aggression, diplomatic impropriety and unwis- 
dom, press fabrication and mutual jealousy and disparage- 
ment of the powers. The occurrence, whatever may 
have been its origin, has laid bare afresh the existence still 
of the greed, the political ambition, the shameful disregard 
of the rights of weaker peoples, the mutual jealousy and 
distrust of the cormorant powers, which lie at the basis 
of the whole Far Eastern question. There ought to be 
no such question. The very expression is only another 
name for the shame of nations calling themselves 
Christian and civilized, while indulging in acts and follow- 
ing out policies essentially barbarous. There is not 
much danger, perhaps, of a great war between the lead- 
ing powers in the Orient; the risk is too enormous; there 
is danger, perhaps a worse danger,— immediate and im- 
mense,— of further exhibitions of unmitigated injustice 
to weak and helpless peoples of the Orient which will 
bring on further anti-foreign uprisings, unless the new 
power which has come upon the scene shall be able to 
draw off the gathered lightning. Whatever hand our 
own country may take in that region in the future,— 
it has done much that is praiseworthy in the past,— we 
shall all hope that it will be, even more than in the past, 
a hand of justice, of right, of kindness, of guidance, of 
uplifting and liberation, and never a hand of rapacity and 
oppression. 

\RMAMENTS, 


The great armaments of the world, which now cost 
the nations, directly and indirectly, more than two thou- 
sand millions annually, continue in all their burdensome- 
ness and menace to civilization. Land armaments in 
European countries seem to have reached about the limit 
of their possible growth. The rivalry has now trans- 
ferred itself mainly to the ocean. Into this rivalry, we 
much regret to have to say, Our Own country has entered 
more deeply the past year than ever before, and the 
present lead of the government and infatuate following 
of the people betoken a still deeper sinking into what is 
contrary to all the previous history and policies of the 
nation, and what seems to us to bode no good to America 
or the world. The ideas under whose impulsion this 
naval incubus is being loaded upon the country seem to us 
to be thoroughly false and un-American. The pretended 
dangers which are put forward to enforce the necessity 
of a great navy are baseless and unreal. The grounds of 
our safety, respect from abroad and peace in the past are 
the grounds of our security and honor still. To become 
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like one of the military powers, on the sea or anywhere 
else, is for the nation to expose itself to the weaknesses, 
the entanglements, the alarms, the perils and the degen- 
eration which always stalk in the wake of militarism. It 
is not too late yet for our beloved country to stop short 
in the new course on which it has entered, and every 
consideration of strength, security, honor and usefulness 
demand that it should do so. 

The hope of general disarmament in any form does 
not at the moment seem to be strong. Ilowever, the 
action of Chile and the Argentine Republic in entering 
last summer into a convention for the arrest of their 
armaments, the first of its kind, deserves honorable men- 
tion. This step, we may hope, will be followed before 
long by other powers, from economic necessity, if for no 
other reason. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

There is much in the general outlook to encourage us. 
The transformation that has taken place in the society cf 
the civilized nations since our Society was organized 
seventy-five years ago has been enormous. War is much 
less frequent than it was. The friends of peace have 
grown greatly in numbers and in influence. Their or- 
ganization to-day is so strong as to make itself heard and 
respected. The methods which they have recommended 
for the adjustment of controversies have gradually been 
accepted and applied by governments, until to-day a per- 
manent court of arbitration for the nations is actually in 
successful operation. The beginning of the end of war 
seems to be at hand. The great successes of the 
past assure us that what remains to be done, difficult 
and discouraging as it is, will certainly in time be 
accomplished by the same forces and means which have 
wrought heretofore. The part which the American 
Peace Society has taken in the great movement for the 
abolition of war and the federated unity and peace of the 
world has been large and honorable. Into the details of 
it we do not here go, as our secretary has prepared for 
this anniversary a special pamphlet giving the history of 
the Society’s work since its inception. 

We may well turn to the future and the tasks which it 
will impose upon us with deepened conviction of the 
soundness and entire practicability of the principles for 
which the Society stands, and with a hope, which triumphs 
already, that the time is relatively near when our ideals 
will be finally and fully realized and the nations learn 
war no more. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES, 


The year has brought to the Society its usual losses in 
membership, some of those taken away having been con- 
nected with it fora generation or more. For the services 
of ali these we desire to record our sincere appreciation. 

The vacancies thus caused have been more than filled 
up, for in no other year of the last decade have so many 
new members been added to our lists. 

The treasurer’s report shows that our finances have 
considerably improved. The Permanent Peace Trust 
Fund has yielded about four hundred dollars more than 
for the two or three preceding years. The receipts from 
the other ordinary sources have not changed much, ex- 
cept that those from memberships have increased. The 


recent receipt of two legacies has enabled us to pay off 
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our previous indebtedness and to begin another year with 
a good balance in the treasury. 

With devout thanks to God for his guidance and bless- 
ing, we respectfully submit this report. 

On behalf of the Board, 
Benjamin EF. TruEBLoop, 
Secretary. 

Boston, May 18, 1905. 
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Sumner’s Argument Against War Cor- 
roborated by Subsequent Events.* 


BY MOORFIELD STOREY. 
It is now nearly sixty years since Charles Sumner 
delivered his great oration on the “True Grandeur of 
Nations,” which was in effect his entrance into public 
life. Ilis argument was presented in the rhetorical gar- 
ment more popular in those days than it is now, and is 
therefore less read than it should be; but it is unan- 
swerable. He dwelt upon the frightful waste of war in 
life and health, and in that which is of vastly less im- 
portance — property; upon the ruinous effect which war 
produces on the manhood of a nation, which shows 
itself when we see the men of a country permanently 
undersized by reason of the losses which the nation has 
met in war. He pointed out the frightful demoraliza- 
tion of public character and standards, so well summed 
up in the single phrase of Sydney Smith, “In war God 
is forgotten.” Ile showed how absolutely futile war is 
to settle anything, except perhaps the question which of 
two nations at the moment is the stronger. He pointed 
out how inevitably war is the parent of more war, — 


** For what can war but endless war still breed?” 


And finally he dwelt upon its pinchbeck glory and its 
ridiculous vanities. We whose brains are cleared by 
grizzling hair recognize that what he said was true. 
We know that General Sherman spoke the truth when 
he said, “ War is hell.” And we cannot understand 
how any man or set of men can justify themselves in 
seeking to bring hel! upon earth. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are occasions when 
nations, like men, must defend themselves, must defend 
their liberty, must defend their national existence; and 
the heroes and martyrs of a struggle like that will 
always win “ men’s praise and women’s love.” But were 
the aggressors in such a conflict controlled and their 
aggression prevented, the occasion for the heroes and 
martyrs might never arise. It is the man or group of 
men who engage great nations in war to win power or 
to retain it, to achieve personal distinction, to make 
money by extending commerce, or to force their social 
or religious or political ideas upon their weaker neigh- 
bors, against whom enlightened public opinion must 
always be directed. There is no greater criminal than 
the man who for his own advantage is willing to expose 
thousands of his fellow creatures to death and to wounds, 
to subject their wives and children to bereavement and 
sorrow and all the suffering that follows war and its 
inevitable attendants, pestilence and famine, and who 
then points to the rank or the office which he has won 


*An address delivered at the banquet of the American Peace Society 
on its seventy-fifth anniversary, May 18, 1903. 
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through their sacrifices as the excuse for the war which 
he has promoted. The time has come when the man 
who does these things should be stamped as a criminal 
and not held up to the honor of mankind. 

As I say, it is nearly sixty years since Mr. Sumner made 
his speech, and during those years the nations of this 
world have been actively engaged in war. Has any one 
of those wars weakened his argument? Have they not 


all supplied additional evidence in its support? Let us 
run over the catalogue. 
That oration was delivered in 1845. In 1847 this 


country engaged in the Mexican War, a war of brutal 
aggression, fought to extend the area of human slavery, 
and undoubtedly one of the principal steps which led to 
our own Civil War. Is there any right-thinking Amer- 
ican who will undertake for a moment to justify that 
war or who will contend that it helped in any way the 
civilization of the world ? 

The Crimean War, fought from 1853 to 1856, 
turned many a gallant young Englishman, Frenchman, 
Turk, Russian, Sardinian, into carrion. But what result 
does any one point to as achieved by that war? What 
is there to justify all its horrors? I fancy no statesman 
can now be found to say anything in its defense. 

The Franco-Austrian war, so far as it was a war to 
secure the relief of the Italians from the yoke of Austria, 
was one of those wars which was bred by war. It was 
the war which followed the war by which Austria as- 
serted her control over the Italian states. So far as it 
affected the political relations between France and Aus- 
tria, or the balance of power in Europe, what was the 
result? What did civilization gain from the frightful 
slaughter of Magenta and Solferino? What did the 
victor gain, unless it was that false pride, that foolish 
self-confidence, which led, a few years later, to the dis- 
aster of Sedan, and the overthrow of the man who was 
the author of the Franco-Austrian war? 

How was Europe helped by the great conflict that 
ended in Sedan? Are Alsace and Lorraine any better 
off than under French control? Has that war left any- 
thing but a seed of bitterness and desire for revenge, 
that sooner or later may break forth into a new war? 

Take the last war between China and Japan. What 
was there in that war which helped in any way the prog- 
ress of the world? 

We can easily fill the scale full of war’s horrors. 
What benefit can we put into the opposing scale — what 
benefit, what help, to any Christian or pagan soul ? 

But I shall be told that on this continent was fought a 
war which freed a race, and which relieved and saved 
this people from the prejudice against the colored man 
which has been a prolific source of injustice. If the war 
was necessary to free the slave, then perhaps the price 
which we paid was not too great. But was it neces- 
sary? The brutality which made the slave, the small 
wars in Africa, in which the prisoners were taken that 
we brought over here and placed upon our plantations, 
were but the dragon’s teeth which bore their crop at 
Gettysburg, at Antietam, in the Wilderness, and in the 
thousand battlefields of that war in which more men on 
the Southern side alone laid down their lives than had 
died of Englishmen in all the wars of England from 
William the Conqueror down to that time. If our coun- 
trymen had foreseen the terrible consequences, if they 
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had realized that what seemed the sin of the South was 
the sin of us all, that we all ought to tax ourselves to lift 
that burden, to end that curse, is there any doubt that 
the same result which was wrought by the war, and a 
far better one, might have been won by peaceful means ? 
If, in 1831, when there were more anti-slavery societies 
in the Southern than in the Northern States, the problem 
had been taken up in a proper spirit, we should have 
had emancipation without the terrible consequence from 
which we are still suffering. 

And is it true that that war freed us from the preju- 
dice against the colored man which was the source of 
slavery? We are unhappily now witnessing a reaction 
against the great principles of Lincoln and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and what is its cause? Another 
war, a war of conquest, a war in which we have learned 
to say that the brown man has no right to govern him- 
self which the white man is bound to respect! Is it sin- 
gular that we find this barbarous doctrine given a wider 
application within our own boundaries, and that men who 
think it right to oppress the brown man should find it 
hard to say why other men should not oppress the black 
man? If the brown man in the Philippine Islands can- 
not be allowed to govern himself, should the black man 
be allowed to take his part in governing us all? Spain 
stood ready to yield the independence of Cuba without 
war. Weinsisted upon war. We find that this last war 
of aggression imperils the fruit of the great struggle in 
which so many of the flower of our youth laid down 
their lives. . 

Thus this latest war endangers the result of the only 
war that has been waged here since Sumner spoke, in 
favor of which anything can be said, and the conscience 
of the nation is dulled to appeals for justice from black 
men and brown men alike. Is there anything in our 
experience that leads us to think Mr. Sumner was wrong ? 

Europe during these sixty years has been increasing 
its burdens until “every man who follows the plow 
carries on his back a soldier,” and it seems now as if 
he were to carry a sailor also! Italy is staggering 
under the frightful burden of her military system. 
France finds it difficult to make her income meet her 
expenses. England is being told that she must now 
have a navy equal to those of any other three powers of 
the world. Germany is weighed down by conscription. 
Militarism has advanced until in the French Assembly 
a statesman is urging that France disarm whether the 
rest of the world do or not, and the Czar is insisting that 
all Europe should begin to disarm. Europe is an armed 
camp. War has worked out its inevitable result, until 
the great nations feel it is a system they cannot bear any 
longer. 

And at that moment, with this lesson before us, there 
is a school of men in this country who would have us 
abandon the peaceful paths in which we have grown 
great, take up the outworn doctrines of the Middle Ages, 
and follow in the steps of military Europe! And promi- 
nent among them is the President of the United States! 
I wish to quote some of his recent words: 

“It behooves all men of lofty soul, who are proud to 
belong to a mighty nation, to see to it that we fit our- 
selves to take and keep a great position in the world, for 
our proper place is with the expanding nations and the 
nations that dare to be great. To do these things we 
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can count on the peace that comes only to the just man 
armed. We must keep on building and maintaining a 
thoroughly efficient navy, with plenty of the best ships, 
an ample supply of officers and men, and these trained 
in the most thorough way to the best possible perform- 
ance of their duty. Only thus can we be sure of our 
position in the world at large, and in particular on the 
Pacific. Unless we show ourselves weak and degener- 
ate sons of the sires from whose loins we sprang, we 
must go on with the work they have begun.” 

Now is it true that it behooves all men of lofty soul 
to be proud that they belong to a mighty nation? Isn't 
it just as much a proof of loftiness to be proud that we 
belong to a mighty race, the human race, and not to a 
single fragment of it? Isn’t there something finer and 
nobler in the motto which is graven on the statue of 
Garrison on Commonwealth Avenue ? ; 

WORLD 3 
ALL MANKIND.” 


“My COUNTRY IS THE 
MY COUNTRYMEN ARE 

We are told that those who recognize the brother- 
hood of man, who do not consider it a proof of lofty 
soul to use a giant’s strength like a giant against our 
weaker neighbors, are “weaklings” and “cowards.” 
Is the man who wrote the “ Farewell Address ” a coward, 
and are the sentiments of that Address those of a weak- 
ling? Is the man who believes that Washington was 
right a coward? We must revise our dictionaries if 
these are phrases to be applied to the Father of his 
Country and to his legitimate disciples. 

There is a higher courage than that which from the 
dawn of history every race has shown in battle. There 
never was a race that lacked the physical courage to 
fight and to die. The African savage who exposes his 
naked body to the Maxim gun and to the rifles of the 
British riflemen has that courage. The unhappy Fili- 
pinos who to the number of thousands have laid down 
their lives, armed as they were with bolos against the 
best soldiers of the world, armed with the most perfect 
modern arms; the negroes who under Colonel Shaw 
laid their bones on the ramparts of Fort Wagner — all 
had that courage. It is the common property of the 
bulldog and the man. 

But there is a higher courage, a far higher courage, 
than that which the white man shows, who, with little 
or no loss or danger, leads his troops against the weaker 
brown men. It is the courage which John Howard 
showed when he risked his life in the foul jails of 
Europe for the purpose of bringing relief to the poorest 
and meanest class that the world knew — the criminals 
in prison, It is such courage as Garrison showed in 
Boston, as Lovejoy showed in Alton, as many and many 
an abolitionist showed in the attempt to win liberty for 
men in no way his kindred, and whose slavery or free- 
dom did not affect his freedom in the least. It is the 
courage of Wyclif and of all the men who as martyrs 
and heroes in every age of the world have died for 
their faith. It is the courage shown by the District 
Attorney of St. Louis against all the powers financial, 
political and social in that community, who is bringing 
the bribers to justice. It is the courage which the 


President of the United States would show if he should 
say to men like Platt and Quay: “I have no sympathy 
with your aims or your methods, and you may count 
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upon my inflexible opposition;” or if he should say: 
“There is a State in this country, a small one, which 
has been the scene of the most deliberate attempt at 
corruption that this country has known; I will appoint 
in that State to the position of District Attorney a man 
who I am sure will bring to justice every briber who 
offends against the laws of the United States.” It is 
the courage which he would show if he were to say that 
any cruelty or injustice, any crime or corruption, whether 
in the military or the civil service of the United States, 
in the Post Office or in Luzon, should be punished, that 
the men guilty should be brought to justice, no matter 
what the consequences. 

Men are praised for laying down their lives for their 
country. But there is another life than that which stops 
when the heart ceases to beat, and it seems to be a life 
which men value more, and that is their political life, 
their political future — the chance of holding office longer 
or being retlected again! We want the courage which 
would sacrifice that life, which would lay down that for- 
tune, that future; the courage of the man who will say: 
‘No matter what happens to me, while I hold the office 
to which the people have elected me, I will administer 
its powers without fear or favor or thought of what the 
consequences may be to my future.” That is the courage 
that we want, and that is the strenuous life which some 
among us ought to preach. 

It is easy to side with the strongest battalions, to 
direct great armies against a weak opponent. What we 
need is the courage which will risk political death and 
personal obloquy in defense of unpopular truth —in war 
against “the boss.” 

It is not the duty of a mighty nation to dominate the 
ocean, which is the common highway of all nations. No 
nation, and no man, has a right to control.that which is 
the common property of the race. No man, and no 
nation, has a right to force his ideas by arms or by bru- 
tality upon an unwilling people simply because they are 
weak and he is strong. We may easily read in the 
ruins of Rome, in the sands which cover Palmyra and 
Carthage, and in the prostration of Spain, the fate of 
other nations just as mighty in their day as the United 
States is now, who drew the sword of aggression and 
perished by the sword. The great conquerors, Alex- 
ander, Napoleon and Cvsar, established no lasting em- 
pire. They dazzle the world for a day and leave behind 
them only aname! The lasting conquests are the con- 
quests of Luther, the conquests of Howard, of Wilber- 
force, the conquests of all the great moral leaders and 
teachers of this world, the conquest of the greatest 
Teacher of them all; and we must learn to recognize 
that in such conquests the might of a nation is shown. 
That is the arena in which a lofty soul should rejoice to 
show itself. We shall be indeed degenerate sons of our 
great sires if we turn our backs upon the principles 
which they announced to the world; if we throw away 
the great influence for human freedom which we have 
gained, to join the ranks of the oppressors and to 
deny other men their freedom, only in time to lose our 
own and to share the fate of Rome and Spain. Let us 
rather hold fast their faith and say with the prophet: 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth glad tidings, that publisheth peace!” 
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History of the Seventy-Five Years’ Work 
of the American Peace Society. 


The Growth of International Arbitration and 
Peace. 


The American Peace Society held its first meeting 
and adopted its constitution in New York City on the 
8th of May, 1828, seventy-five years ago. It moved its 
headquarters to Hartford, Conn., in 1835, where it stopped 
until 1837. It then transferred its work to Boston, 
where it has remained ever since. 

The Society grew out of the movement which had be- 
gun as far back as 1809,* and had culminated in 1815 
in the organization of the first peace societies. The New 
York Peace Society, the first in the world, was organized 
in August, 1815; the Ohio Peace Society followed on 
the 2d of December; and the Massachusetts Society, 
founded by the venerable Dr. Worcester, in the study of 
Dr. Channing, on the 26th of December the same year. 
These societies were soon followed by others, and within 
a dozen years there were organizations in Pennsylvania, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Georgia and North Carolina, in addition to the 
three States just mentioned. The whole Atlantic sea- 
board section of the country, then a large part of the 
nation, seemed moved throughout, as by a common im- 
pulse, with the conviction that the moment had come 
for a serious united effort to abolish war and to establish 
among the nations in its place a system of rational pacific 
adjustment of controversies. A similar movement in 
Great Britain originating about the same time ran par- 
allel with the American movement. 

This first great wave of peace effort, which grew 
rapidly and spread in every direction, continued un- 
abated for more than forty years, till the eve of the Civil 
War. It was an expression of the true spirit and aim 
of American principles and institutions. No proper ac- 
count of it has ever yet been given. When the history 
of the country shall finally be thoroughly and scientif- 
ically written, it will be found to have been one of the 
most profoundly significant and influential movements 
known to our annals. 

Back of the origin of the American Peace Society lay 
thirteen years of difficult pioneer work in the above-named 
States, led by David L. Dodge, Noah Worcester, William 
E. Channing, William Ladd, Josiah Quincy, Samuel J. 
May, Henry Holcombe and others, and soon participated 
in by men of prominence in every calling,— governors 
of states, mayors of cities, legislators, college presidents 
and professors, clergymen, lawyers, men of affairs. 

The founder of the American Peace Society — the man 
who saw most clearly the ripeness of the time and felt 
the necessity of bringing into codperation all the scattered 
forces that had begun to work for the peace of the world, 
— was William Ladd. Mr. Ladd was a wealthy citizen 
of Maine, a graduate of Harvard University, a man who, 


*The first tract put forth in this country for the cause of peace was 
written in 1809 by David L. Dodge, a merchant of New York City, father 
of the present William E. Dodge. The title of the tract was *‘ The Medi- 
ator’s Kingdom not of this world.” It was in Mr. Dodge’s parlor that the 
New York Peace Society, the first in the world, was organized in August, 
1815, though the a to torm one had been put forth by him in 
1812. David L. Dodge is therefore r rightly entitled to be called “ The 
Father of the Modern Peace Movement.’ 


because of his vision of spirit, his intellectual fertility, 
his self-sacrifice and almost unequaled labors, will one 
day be everywhere reckoned among the foremost of the 
creators of civilization. The first suggestion of a national 
peace society, a union of those already operating, was 
made by him in 1826, in the society at Minot, Me., 
which he had founded. 

Among the first members and promoters of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society were Dr. Worcester, Dr. Channing, 
Joshua P. Blanchard, Rev. Joseph Allen, Samuel J. 
May, Rev. Charles Lowell, Moses Brown of Providence, 
John Tappan of Boston, Lewis Tappan, Anson G. Phelps, 
David L. Dodge and Dr. John Griscom of New York, 
Alexander Henry of Philadelphia, Simon ry wg? of 
Portland, Steven Bb. Cleavland of Cincinnati, Hon. Na- 
thaniel i Haven of Portsmouth, N. H., Hon. John T. 
Gilman, Governor of New Hampshire, Dr. Edward 
Payson, Thomas 8. Grimke of South Carolina, and many 
others whom time permits not to mention. In looking 
over the early lists of membership, one finds representa- 
tives of nearly all the family names noted in the early 
history of the country. As the Society’s work went on 
it soon drew into active codperation with it John G. 
Whittier, Charles Sumner,—who was won to the cause by 
the work of Josiah Quincy and William La e 
William Jay, Elihu Burritt, Amasa W alker, Thomas C. Up- 
ham, Francis Wayland, A. P. Peabody, Gerritt Smith, ete. 

The president at the first annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society was Rev. John Codman - Dorches- 
ter, Mass. From 1831 to 1837 Hon. 8. V.S. Wilder, an 
eminent merchant of New York, presided at the annual 
meetings. From 1838 to 1840 William Ladd was presi- 
dent; from 1841 to 1846 Samuel E. Coues of Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; in 1847 Anson G. Phelps of New York ; 
from 1848 to 1858, Hon. William Jay of New York; 
from 1859 to 1861, Dr. Francis Wayland; from 1861 to 
1872, Dr. Howard Malcolm; from 1873 to 1891, Hon. 
Edward 8S. Tobey ; and from 1891 to the present, -—- and 
we hope far into the future, — our distinguished, philan- 
thropic fellow-townsman, Hon. Robert Treat Paine. 

William Ladd was the first corresponding secretary of 
the Society, combining with this the position of editor 
and general agent. As he gave himself up to the work 
of general agent, the Society chose as corresponding sec- 
retaries up to 1837 Rev. Alexander G. Fraser, Rev. L. D. 
Dewey, Prof. J. T. Rostan, D. E. Wheeler, R. M. Chip- 
man, P rof. G. Bush and Rey. T. H. Gallaudet. In 1837 
Rev. Dr. George C. Beckwith, previously a Congrega- 
tional pastor and professor in the Cincinnati and the 
Andover Theological Seminaries, became general secre- 
tary of the Society. This position he filled with great 
ability until 1870, a period of thirty-three years. At his 
death he left the Society a generous legacy to enable it 
thereafter to have a salaried secretary giving his whole 
time to the cause. The secretaries since that time have 
been Rev. Amasa Lord, D.D., 1870 a 1871; Rev. 
James B. Miles, D.D., 1872 to 1875; Rev. Charles 
Howard Malcolm, D. D., 1876 to 1879; Hy Howard C. 
Dunham, 1880 to 1884; Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 1884 
to 1891; and from 1892 the present incumbent. 

The journal of the Society was first called the /Har- 
binger of Peace, edited and chiefly paid for by William 
Ladd. It had several offices of publication, depending 
somewhat on the location of the editor, though New 
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York was its principal habitat. After three years the 
name was changed to The Calumet, and the paper en- 
larged. After four years, in 1855, this was given up, 
and the Advocate of Peace, begun the previous year 
by William Watson at Hartford, Conn., under the aus- 
pices of the Connecticut Peace Society, was adopted as 
the organ of the Society. When Mr. Watson, one of 
the worthiest of the peace workers of the early days, died 
in 1837, the Society took over the Advocate of Peace 
and brought it to Boston, where it has been issued, on 
and around Beacon Hill, ever since. 

Article I. of the original constitution of the Society 
declared its object to be “to diffuse light respecting the 
evils of war and the best means of effecting its abolition.” 
This twofold aim has been its object ever since. In its 
efforts to diffuse light respecting the evils of war and the 
desirability and practicability of permanent peace among 
the nations, the Society, in addition to the issues of its 
journal, has published and distributed many millions of 
pages of books, pamphlets and leaflets, treating of every 
phase of the question; has had from time to time agents 
at work in many parts of the country; has had, especially 
in its earlier periods, numerous branch societies ; and has 
secured the delivery of many thousands of lectures, 
addresses and sermons in support of the cause, some- 
times as many as eight hundred lectures by the agents 
being given in a single year, It has done what was 
possible in times of crises to prevent war, has used its 
influence to try to make actual hostilities as brief as 
possible, and to induce such settlement after conflict as 
would make strife less likely afterward. 

Three years after its organization the Society offered 
a prize of fifty dollars for the best essay on a Congress 
of Nations. This was afterwards increased to five hun- 
dred dollars, and then to a thousand, by friends of the 
Society, and the result was finally in 1840 a book of 
seven hundred pages of ‘‘ Prize Essays on a Congress of 
Nations,” which left nothing to be said on the subject 
of a congress and high court of nations. Other prizes 
have been offered from time to time for essays on differ- 
ent phases of the question of peace and war, including 
one of five hundred dollars for the best review of the 
war with Mexico. 

The Society of Christian Morals in France, the first 
organization on the Continent of Europe to take up the 
advocacy of peace, was founded at the instigation of 
Hon. S. V. 8S. Wilder of New York, president of the 
American Peace Society in the thirties. 

The international peace congresses likewise originated 
with the Society. On the 26th of July, 1841, the propo- 
sition for such a congress was first made at a meeting in 
Boston of its most active members. The result was in 
1843 the great Congress in Exeter Hall, London, organ- 
ized by the London Peace Society, which was attended 
by three hundred and thirty-seven delegates, thirty-seven 
of whom were from America. Out of this first gathering 
grew the congresses of 1848-1851, and the recent series, 
now so influential in Europe through their annual meet- 
ings and the work of the International Peace Bureau, 
which they have founded and maintain. 

In 1872 the secretary of the American Peace Society, 
Dr. James 1. Miles, made an extended trip to Europe 
accompanied by Elihu Burritt, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the organization of an association for the im- 


provement of international law. The result was the 
creation the next year of the Association for the Codifi- 
cation and Reform of International Law, whose first 
president was the distinguished David Dudley Field. 
This Association, now called the International Law As- 
sociation, has held twenty conferences, the last of which 
was presided over by Lord Alverstone, Chief Justice of 
Great Britain, and consists to-day of nearly four hundred 
members, among whom are a number of the most dis- 
tinguished jurists of the world. It is one of the fore- 
most of the agencies working for the unity and peace of 
the world. 

The American Peace Society has been the agency 
through which has been given us some of our peace 
literature of the highest quality and most lasting value. 
In 1838 its Executive Committee provided for a course 
of weekly lectures in Boston. One of the lectures of 
this course was Emerson’s celebrated essay on war, 
found in his “ Miscellanies,” and another the second of 
Channing’s famous discourses on war, as now found in 
his complete works. We should never have had Sum- 
ner’s oration on “ The True Grandeur of Nations,” deliv- 
ered before the citizens of Boston, on July 4, 1845, 
while he was a director of the American Peace Society, 
but for the influence upon him of the founder of the So- 
ciety. His second oration on “The War System of the 
Commonwealth of Nations,” delivered in 1849, a greater 
production than the other, was given at the invitation of 
the Peace Society at its annual meeting in Park Street 
Church. The noted works of Judge William Jay on 
Peace and on the Mexican War were written during the 
ten years that he was the president of the Society. 
During the years before the Civil War the annual meet- 
ing of the Society was one of the important yearly occa- 
sions in Boston, and at these meetings were delivered 
the great addresses by Josiah Quincy, A. P. Peabody, 
Judge Jay, Charles Sumner, Gerritt Smith, Samuel J. 
May, Amasa Walker, Thomas C. Upham, Elihu Burritt, 
Thomas 8. Grimke and others, quotations from which 
have gone the rounds of the world. 

On the side of practical means for abolishing war the 
work of the Society has been no less earnest and con- 
tinuous. Long before any of the recent arbitration con- 
ferences were held or thought of,— conferences which 
have had the Society’s active support and coéperation,— 
it plead for the adoption of this means of supplanting 
war, when arbitration had but few friends. The first 
circular issued by the Society seventy-five years ago this 
month said: “ We hope to increase and promote the 
practice, already begun, of submitting national differences 
to amicable discussion and arbitration, and, finally, of set- 
tling all national controversies by an appeal to reason, as 
becomes rational creatures, and not by physical force, 
as is worthy only of brute beasts; and that this shall be 
done by a congress of Christian nations, whose decrees 
shall be enforced by public opinion that rules the world.” 

The Society early moved for governmental action in 
the way of providing substitutes for war, and has con- 
tinued this work to the present moment. In 1835 it 
brought before the General Court of Massachusetts a 
petition signed by several thousand citizens asking for 
the influence of the Legislature with Congress and with 
other States in behalf of a congress and court of nations. 
In 1837 it was again before the Legislature for the same 
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purpose. So also in 1838 and again in 1844. In 18388, 
in conjunction with its affiliated societies in different 
States, it brought before the Congress of the United 
States a petition of the same cha:acter. This was re- 
peated in 1839, in 1840, in 1841, in 1849, and in 1853, but 
no definite action could be secured from Congress in those 
years. All the petitions presented to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, which as a legislative body has led all others 
in the movement for international peace, were favorably 
received, studied by committees, and resolutions were 
recommended and adopted declaring that “some mode 
should be established for the amicable and final adjust- 
ment of all international disputes, instead of resort to 
war.” The Legislature of Maine, through Mr. Ladd’s 
influence, and later on those of Vermont, Rhode Island 
and two or three other States, voted similar resolutions. 

In 1851 the Society, through Robert C. Winthrop, 
presented a petition to the United States Senate, on 
which the Committee on Foreign Affairs were “ unani- 
mous and cordial” in reporting “that, in the judgment 
of this body, it would be proper and desirable for the 
government of these United States, wherever practicable, 
to secure in its treaties with other nations a provision for 
referring to the decision of umpires all future misunder- 
standings that cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by ami- 
cable negotiation, in the first instance, before resort to 
hostilities shall be had.” 

The Society continued actively all these lines of its 
work up to the opening of the Civil War. It plead with 
Congress and State Legislatures for a congress and court 
of nations, for stipulated arbitration; it initiated and 
céoperated in the peace congresses; it made every pos- 
sible effort in behalf of peaceable adjustment at the time 
of the Northeastern and the Oregon boundary disputes ; it 
threw the weight of its strong constituency against the 
wickedness and folly of the Mexican War; it sought 
through the addresses and the writings of some of the 
first minds of the nation to instruct the people in the 
principles of international justice, brotherhood and peace. 

Peace work was practically impossible during the 
period of the Civil War, with its great passions surging 
everywhere in the nation. The Society held its annual 
meetings and kept up its journal, but the work was neces- 
sarily largely of an academic character, and extremely 
limited. The Society having been founded solely for 
the purpose of trying to bring about the abolition of war 
between nations, and considering the relations of gov- 
ernments to their subjects to be beyond its province, as 
a Society it took no official position in regard to.the war. 
The members differed greatly in their views upon the 
Rebellion. Some were in favor of letting the seceding 
States go, others favored coercion, and still others, radi- 
cal in their peace views, felt that while the storm of 
war raged nothing could be done except to remain quiet 
and to prepare for more vigorous work after the conflict 
was over. With this division of sentiment effective 
work was not possible, as indeed it would not have been 
in any event at the time. 

After the close of hostilities the threads of the former 
work were gradually gathered up. The great conflict 
had furnished innumerable texts on the inhumanity and 
barbarousness of war, which were freely used to uphold 
the soundness of the Society’s principles and aims. 

In 1866 Congress was again approached by a deputation 


from the Society with a petition in behalf of stipulated 
arbitration and a congress and court of nations. But the 
questions arising out of the war so engrossed the atten- 
tion of the government and of Congress that no place 
was found for measures of peace. Throughout the nation 
also peace work could make little headway against the 
martial spirit bequeathed by the conflict. A sort of halo 
of consecration had been thrown around war, in the 
minds of the masses, by the misinterpretation of the 
great conflict, which had resulted in the abolition of 
slavery, as a beneficent creative agency rather than as 
the last horrible stage of the great iniquity which had so 
long imperiled the nation, and for which the whole 
nation had been responsible. The idea of peace went 
consequently into great discount, and not until within the 
last ten years, if yet, has the cause reached the position of 
strength and public support in this country which it had 
attained before the war. The peace movement has, in 
fact, for this reason and others, found its greatest leader- 
ship and development in recent years in Europe, as the 
mention of the names of Henry Richard, Frederic Passy, 
Hodgson Pratt, E. T. Moneta, the Baronness Von Sutt- 
ner, Fredrik Bajer, J. Novicow, John de Bloch and the 
Czar of Russia sufficiently demonstrates. This martial- 
izing of the minds and instincts of the people of the na- 
tion, from which we have in recent years been reaping 
the legitimate fruits, was probably the worst of the many 
evil legacies of the great war. 

The Society made such headway as it could against 
these adverse tides for the decade succeeding the war. 
It circulated literature to the full extent of its means. It 
established a western department. It sent out many 
agents and lecturers. It put its journal into places of 
influence. It sought to influence public men at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere to accept the substitutes for war 
which it proposed. 

The signing of the Treaty of Washington for the 
settlement of the critical Alabama dispute by arbitration 
in 1871, for the bringing about of which the Society 
had labored with all its power for several years, turned 
public sentiment back again to a favorable consideration 
of its aims. It organized in September of that year in 
Boston Music Hall a great jubilee meeting over the 
signing of the treaty, which it believed at the time was 
the beginning of perpetual peace between England and 
America. The great hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Similar jubilee conventions to the number of 
forty were organized by the Society’s secretary, Dr. 
Miles, and Elihu Burritt, in all the leading cities from 
Boston to Washington, and in these meetings many 
distinguished men took part. 

In the spring of 1872 the Society presented a new 
memorial to Congress in behalf of a permanent system 
of international arbitration, a high court of nations, which 
had been signed by some twelve thousand citizens. 
Based upon this memorial, Mr. Sumner reported from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs a series of strong 
resolutions advocating a permanent system of arbitration. 
That summer the Society sent its secretary, Dr. Miles, 
abroad on the mission already alluded to. Its anniver- 
sary meeting in Music Hall that year, when twice as many 
people as the hall would hold were turned away, was the 
biggest peace meeting ever held in America. In the 
great fire of that year the Society lost all the electrotype 
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plates of its books and pamphlets, a serious blow to its 
work for many years afterwards. 

In 1874 Congress was again memorialized, under the 
lead of the Society, by petitions from different parts of 
the country. The result was that on the 17th of June 
the House of Representatives unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions in favor of arbitration, and the Senate approved 
them, also with unanimity, on the 25th of the same month. 
These resolutions, those of Henry Richard, which were 
voted by a small majority in the House of Commons on 
July 8 of the previous year, 1873, and those passed by 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies, November 23, 1873, 
were the first approval ever accorded by national legis- 
latures to the method of arbitration for the settlement of 
international disputes. 

The work of the Society for the past_twenty-five years, 
a period during which the peace movement has developed 
with great rapidity, is too near us to need more than the 
briefest summary. It has continued its work of educat- 
ing public sentiment through its periodicals, its general 
literature, public lectures and the use of the general 
press. It assisted in organizing in 1882 a two days’ peace 
convention at Washington, over which its president, Hon. 
E. 8. Tobey, presided. It brought before Congress in 
repeated petitions in the eighties the desirability of a 
conference of the states of this hemisphere in the inter- 
ests of peace and better trade relations. Following its 
memorials, ten bills were presented in Congress for such a 
conference of ail the Americas, until finally the Pan- 
American Congress, which met in November, 1889, was 
authorized, — an event the preparations for which are in 
large measure justly to be credited to this Society. 

In 1887, when the deputation of thirteen eminent Eng- 
lishmen, bearing an arbitration memorial signed by three 
hundred and thirty-four members of Parliament, visited 
this country, the Society did all in its power to make 
their mission a success. It organized, as a reception for 
them, the great mass meeting held in Tremont Temple on 
the 12th of November, over which Mr. Tobey presided. 

The Society céoperated in the organization of the 
peace congress at Paris in 1889, sent a strong delegation 
to it, and has since taken an active part in the series of 
eleven congresses to which that led. The secretary of 
the Society has been annually chosen a member of the 
Commission of the International Peace Bureau since the 
second year of its existence. 

While the Pan-American Congress was in session in 
1889-90, the Society sent to it a communication earnestly 
urging the drafting of a treaty of arbitration between all 
the American States. During that season also the sec- 
retary, R. B. Howard, was sent to Washington to use 
influence for the success of the Sherman concurrent arbi- 
tration resolution, whose unanimous adoption by both 
Houses of Congress marked one of the most important 
stages in the progress of the international arbitration 
movement. 

In 1895 the president of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary selected the secretary of the Society to organize 
and conduct the peace congress held during the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. In 1895, when Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley decided to begin what has proved the 
exceedingly valuable series of arbitration conferences 
at Lake Mohonk, the Society’s officials were among {the 
first consulted, and they have annually, on Mr. Smiley’s 


invitation, taken a prominent part in the conducting of 
the conferences. 

In 1895, also, the officials of the Society made in per- 
son on two occasions earnest representations to the 
State Department at Washington in behalf of a general 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain. It has since been learned that the first 
steps were taken that year by Secretary Gresham in the 
negotiation of the treaty which just failed of ratification 
in the Senate in the spring of 1897. 

In 1898, when the Rescript of the Emperor of Russia 
aroused the world, the Society, knowing that this was 
not an accident, but the outcome of the movement which 
had been going on and gaining strength since the early 
years of the century, welcomed the proposals as the 
opening of a new era in civilization, and threw the whole 
force of its organization toward their realization. It 
kept a representative at The Hague during the Confer- 
ence of 1899. The result of this Conference, as every- 
body knows, was the organization of the permanent in- 
ternational court of arbitration, for which the Society had 
plead and labored from the earliest days of its existence. 

Exactly how great the Society’s influence has been in 
the steady development of a better public sentiment, in 
the creation of the world tribunal and the consequent 
enlargement of the hope of final and permanent peace 
among the nations, no one can estimate. ‘That it has 
been large is a modest claim to make. Especially fertile 
has the Society been in initiating movements for which 
the time was ripe. For many years before the war it 
was practically the sole organized agency in this country 
for the promotion of the ideals for which it has stood. 
Since the war it has seen the peace societies increase in 
number by scores, and develop into a great international 
organization, with its annua! congresses and its perman- 
ent bureau at Berne. It has seen other agencies multi- 
ply on every hand — the International Law Association, 
the Interparliamentary Union, women’s organizations, 
special conferences, special departments in associations, 
peace journals and a large peace literature. It has wel- 
comed all these agencies and cordially and generously co- 
operated with them. It has seen war greatly decline in 
frequency. It has seen the number of cases of contro- 
versy settled by arbitration, of which there had been but 
eight when it was organized, grow to more than two 
hundred. It has seen thirty-seven nations — all the im- 
portant powers—taking part in these settlements. It 
has seen national legislatures, one after another, pronounc- 
ing in favor of this humane method of settlement. It 
has seen congress after congress of a greater or less 
number of the nations gathered to deliberate upon the 
important questions of common interest that have arisen. 
It has seen distinguished practical statesmen negotiating 
treaties of general arbitration between their governments. 
It has seen the insertion of arbitral clauses in treaties of 
commerce become a common practice. Finally, it has 
seen all the leading nations of the world unite in creating 
the permanent international tribunal of arbitration, and 
this august institution now coming into successful opera- 
tion. It has thus seen measurably realized one of the 
most important of the ideals for which it has so long 
labored. 

That the Society’s work is not yet done is evident 
when it is remembered that during its existence there 
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has grown up, alongside the encouraging arbitration and 
peace development above outlined, the most complete, 
colossal and expensive system of militarism that the 
world has ever seen, with all the collateral evil effects 
attending it. Lut the very completeness of this system 
is rendering it increasingly intolerable, and is, the Society 
believes, the sign of its early collapse and destruction, 
if men and women of peace are everywhere faithful to 
their duty. It cannot long withstand the light and power 
of the innumerable forces which are working out the 
unity and harmony of the human race. 

It only remains, in concluding this sketch of three 
quarters of a century of peace work, to call attention to 
the steps which the Society has this year taken towards 
securing the creation of a stated congress of the nations 
of the world. Such an institution was one of the earli- 
est schemes advocated by the Society. As shown in 
detail in the memorial submitted to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in January, the time seems ripe now, after 
so much has been accomplished to bring the nations 
together, for them to proceed to establish, as the com- 
plement and counterpart of the Hague Court, such a 
congress, to meet at stated periods, to examine the in- 
creasing number of problems concerning them all alike, 
and to recommend to the governments the wisest methods 
of dealing with them. It is impossible to overestimate 
the service in promoting the harmony and prosperity of 
the world which would be rendered by such regular 
gatherings of eminent men of all lands for these high ends. 

The proposition, as is well known, has received the 
unanimous approval of both Houses of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and the cordial endorsement of Governor 
Bates. It has also met with practically universal endorse- 
ment wherever it has become known and understood. 
What reception will be given it by Congress next winter 
cannot now be definitely foreseen. There is reason to 
believe, however, that our government, which has taken 
such a leading part in the promotion of arbitration and 
general good understanding and just dealings among the 
nations, will not fail to see and grasp the momentous 
opportunity thus presented to it of doing a surpassing 
service for mankind, which some nation in the divine 
evolution of humanity will soon be chosen of God to 
perform. 


Emerson’s Last Legs of War. 


Emerson said, sixty-five years ago: “ War is on its 
last legs.” If he were living this, his centennial year, 
he would probably use the word in the singular. War 
seemed to this great seer very incongruous ard ludicrous 
for rational beings at the modern stage of human develop- 
ment. He allowed it a place in the scheme of self-help 
in the past, when men were savages and stupids; but in 
his time he declared that it “ began to look to all sane 
men like an epidemic insanity, breaking out here and 
there like the cholera or influenza, infecting men’s brains 
instead of their bowels.” Nothing could be more with- 
ering than this characterization, unless it be his other 
statements that “it is the delight of half the world, of 
almost all young and ignorant persons,” and that “ sym- 
pathy with war is a juvenile and temiporary state.” 
What a brood of juveniles and ignoramuses he must 


have felt a lot of millions of people to be! But he be- 
lieved that “the general tide in the human soul” was 
rising, which must soon put an end to this barbarous in- 
sanity. It would be well if this year all lovers of Emer- 
son — and that means all people who have brains and 
hearts — would read over again carefully his address on 
“War” (in the “Miscellanies”), and especially that 
portion of it in which he pictures men at the stage of 
true human development refusing to have anything what- 
ever to do with war, but giving themselves up to the 
principles and practice of peace like heroes, at any cost 
whatever, with “private, dear and earnest love.” — 
B. F. 7. in the May Lend a Hand. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officic members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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